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Just Among Ourselves 


E are glad to announce to our Herald readers that 
W arrangements have been made with The Christian 

Sun, whereby the two papers can be had for one 
year in combination for $3.00, providing one is a new sub- 
scription. Or one may become a subscriber for both papers 
who does not now take either and secure both for a year 
for $3.00. The above offer, however, does not apply where 
both papers are now being taken by a subscriber. We are 
hoping because of this new arrangement many more of the 
homes of our churches will become readers of both papers. 


eS 


Another of our pastors has scored with a fine list of sub- 
scribers. This time it is Rev. Paul L. Piersall, Pierson 
Station, Illinois, secretary of publications of the Southern 


Wabash Christian Conference. 


He has just sent us eleven 


(seven new and four renewal) subscriptions to The Herald, 
two to The Journal of Christian Education, and four to The 
Christian Missionary. Besides, he is busy laying his plans 
to put on a campaign covering his entire conference in the 


interests of all our publications. 


It would be fine if all the secretaries of publications of 
our conferences would put on a similar campaign at the 
earliest date possible. None of our publications are patron- 
ized by our people and churches as they should be, and we, 


as a church, are suffering because of it. 


We appreciate this good report from Brother Piersall 


and wish him continued success in this important work. 


O 


How about that subscription you are going to send us 
for your friend as a Christmas gift? Many of our readers 
should do this and real soon now, for Christmas will soon be 


here again. Better attend to it today. 


Thank You. 


A. F. CHASE, 


Circulation Manager. 

















Zant and its dissent from the action of the conference 
board. 
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Columbia University. He was superintendent of the 
schools at Jamestown, Indiana, for five years, and 
before being elected principal of the Shelbyville high 
school in April, 1920, he was assistant principal of 
the high school in Mishawaka, Indiana. Later he 
was made acting superintendent of the local schools; 
then in April, 1924, he was made superintendent. 
His prominence as an educator was widely known over 
the entire State of Indiana, and his advice and coun- 
sel in matters relating to school affairs in the State 
were sought and followed by many who are prominent 
in State educational circles. Mr. Kibbey was loved and 
admired for the wonderful qualities of manhood that 
were embodied in his character, and in recognition 
of the esteem in which he was held, the public schools 
were closed during the period of mourning. Surviving 
Mr. Kibbey are the widow, Mrs. Mabel Kibbey, a 
small son, Hugh Kibbey, his parents, two sisters, and 
two brothers. Funeral services were held Thursday 
morning in the First M. E. Church of Shelbyville with 
Rev. L. T. Freeland and Rev. T. J. Wilson officiating. 
The body was then taken to the Old Union Christian 
Church, in Boone County, of which he was a member, 
where a short service was conducted by Rev. T. J. 
Wilson. Burial in the Old Union cemetery. 
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MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


J. W. Kemmerer, Springboro, Pennsylvania. 

H. B. Hall, Goodes, Virginia. 

J. Elmer Lutz, Prospect, Ohio. 

J. S. Ehrheart, Beloit, Ohio. 

Percy W. Caswell, 495 Hall St., Manchester, N. H. 
Wm. Q. McKnight, 41 Karahori Cho, Sendai, Japan. 
Frank Thomas, 1217 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 
James M. Pittman, 2324 Aramingo Ave., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 

W. T. Walters, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

Mrs. F. E. Bullock, Winter Park, Florida. 

Chas. P. Lusk, 416 E. North St., Winchester, Indiana. 

David Hollenshead, Inglesmith, Pennsylvania. 

Wm. T. Scott, 1188 Yale Station, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

E. E. Bennett, R. R. 6, Frankfort, Indiana. 

J. B. Speaker, c/o Chris George, Hatfield Ave., Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


PASTOR WANTED 


The Earlston Christian Church will be in need of a 
pastor after December 15. This is a strategic field. 
Pastors interested will write Mr. D. S. Garlick, Ever- 
ett, Pennsylvania. 





SONG LEADER AND SOLOIST 


Will be glad to communicate with pastors wanting 
a song leader and helper for evangelistic meetings. 
Terms: Freewill offering. 
References given if desired. 
Mrs. FRANK ANDREW. 
2347 N. New Jersey, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 





OFFICIAL NOTICE 


Resolution V. of the report of the committee on 
resolutions adopted by the annual conference of the 
Eastern Indiana Conference in session in 1924 reads 
as follows: 

It is the sense of this body that when pastoral 
relations are dissolved between a pastor and 
church, the retiring pastor should refrain from 
any course of conduct which interferes with the 
work of his successor, or makes more difficult and 
less efficient his services. 

Charges were brought on June 23, 1926, by certain 
officials and pastor of the Mooreland Christian Church 
against Rev. G. Robert Van Zant, a former pastor 
of that church, alleging that he had persistently 
violated this resolution. The matter received partial 
consideration at the last session of the conference. 
On November 9, at Muncie, Indiana, both sides had a 
hearing before the conference board. After careful 
deliberation, a ballot was taken in which a unanimous 
verdict was found against Mr. Van Zant; and, be- 
cause of his attitude and spirit and his refusal to be 
governed by the decision and judgment of the board 
in this matter, a motion prevailed to drop the name 
of Rev. G. Robert Van Zant from the roll of ministers 
of the Eastern Indiana Conference. 

M. ‘W. BUTLER, Secretary, 
A. M. AbDINGTON, President. 


Muncie, Indiana, November 9, 1926. 


The Herald of Gospel Liberty has received an offiical 
copy of a protest against the above action from the 
Sulphur Springs Church, of the Eastern Indiana Con- 
ference, signed by Luna McShirley, church clerk. Rev. 
G. Robert Van Zant has been pastor of the Sulphur 
Springs Church for the past three years and is its 
present pastor. In its protest this church expresses 
its confidence in the spirit and intent of Mr. Van 











ORDER NOW 


Before the Christmas Rush 


Peloubet’s Select Notes 


It has been issued for fifty-one years with 
ever increasing popularity and usefulness, 
which fact alone 
is a wonderful 
argument for its 
value and help- 
fulness. Rich in 
material, com- 
prehensive in Its 
scope, practical 
in its treatment; 
every superin- 
tendent, teacher, 
and scholar will 
find in it his 
own personal 
requirements. 
Marion Law- 
rance voiced the 
sentiments of 
thousands when 
he said: 

‘*‘How this 
standard com- 
mentary has 
been able to 
maintain itselr 
during all these 
years, growing 
annually strong- 
er and richer, is 
a marvel to the 
Sunday - school 

world. Personally, I do not see how any 
Sunday-school teacher can hope to do his 
best without the rich, full helps found in 
these NOTES.” 

It should be the companion of every Sun- 
day-school worker. Price, $2.00. 


Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide 


The previous yearly issues have estab- 
lished this commentary in the minds of 
Sunday-school  teach- 
ers and scholars as a 
most complete and 
useful Sunday-school 
Commentary. The ob- 
ject is, first and all, to . : 
present the very best | TARBELLS 
Commentary on_ the : | TEACHERS’ GUIDE 
lessons, with every | erasers as SOL LESSONS 
conceivable help that 
modern science and 
modern methods can 
render. 

Printed in clear, 
plain type with many 
handsome Illustra- 
tions, Maps, Diagrams, 
etc. Price, $2.00. 











Paramount Bible School Superintend- 
ent’s Pocket Record 


A real companion to any superintendent. 
Helpful hints; Brief History of the Sunday- 
school; Bible Statistics; Dates of all Special 
Sundays and Holidays; Suggested Order of 
Service; Condensed Reports; Officers and 
Teachers Record; New Scholars, etc. Price, 
60c, postpaid. 


Arnold’s Practical Commentary 


Contains:—1. Introduction. 2. Home Read- 
ing. 3. Lesson Text, Golden Text, Practical 
Truth, Topic and 
Outline arranged as 
a responsive exercise. 
4,.Text also in 
American Revision. 
5. Time. 6. Place. 
7. Parallel Accounts 
8 Comments. 9. 
Questions. 10. Prac- 
tical Survey. ak. 
Practical Application, 
12. Blackboard Exer- 
cise. 13. With the 
Seniors and Adults. 
14. The Intermediate 
Class. 15. The Jun- 
iors. 16. The Pri- 
mary Class. 17. Maps. 
18. Bible Dictionary. 
Price, $1.00. 


\ 





Snowden’s Sunday 
School Book 


Practical Exposi- 
LESSONS | pos 


tions of the Interna- 
1923 
Ly tional Sunday School 


Lessons of 1926 Im- 
proved Uniform Sertes; 
Topics for Young Peo- 
ple and Adults. By 
Reverend James H. 
Snowden. Price, $1.25. 























The Superintendent’s Guide 


By Dr. Harry Ed- 
wards Barton 

For each month it 
gives valuable sug- 
gestions on How to 
Conduct the School, 
an Order of Service, 
and Hints for the 
Workers’ Conference. 

For each Sunday it 
gives an Outline for 
the Desk Lesson, a 
Prayer, a list of ap- 
propriate Hymns, 
and Thoughts for the 
Superintendent’s 
Quiet Hour. Special 
suggestions for Fes- 
iivals and Holidays. 

There are pages for Record and blank 
pages for Notes. 

Bound in imitation leather, in size to fit 
vest pocket. Price, 35e. 


The Christian Publishing 


Association 


219 South Ludlow Street 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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The Adventure of Christian Unity 
An Editorial in This Issue 


A Warning to Our Nation 


HE possession of excessive prosperity habitually begets pride and 

arrogance. Who can watch America today and not see that we are 

tempted to swagger through the world? We not only excluded the 
Japanese, but our Senate needlessly insulted them in a way they will never 
forget. We scorn to condescend to join the League of Nations. Before 
we will consent to enter the World Court we insist upon one reservation 
conferring such special privileges as would give us the power to veto 
against all the nations of the world, so that there is not one chance in a 
million of self-respecting nations granting the reservation. 

Is it not true that we are obviously displaying all the symptoms of a 
very prosperous people who have not learned how to abound? 

It is one thing to be in a happy and fortunate estate; it is another 
thing to be fit to be there. It is one thing to be economically prosperous, 
confident that through another year we shall be well fed; it is anotherthing 
to be the sort of people who, for the world’s sake, are really worth feeding. 

Some nations have been ruined by poverty. But the list) ef such 
nations is short and sweet compared with the list of nations ruined’by suc- 
cess. In our national history we have proved more than once that we:can 
sustain hardship. Our memories run back to those hardy pioneers who 
landed in winter on a rock-bound coast. Many a time since, in dark days 
like Valley Forge or when Lincoln in his old, gray shaw] sat all night beside 
the telegraph instrument waiting for news of the battle, we have shown 
stamina. 

Now we are asked to face another kind of problem together. What 
excessive prosperity is doing to our moral and mental stability already 
seems plain. Something has gone deeply wrong with the moral fiber of 
this nation. Small wonder that an English friend of mine said to me re- 
cently: “Our adversity is building national character. Beware what your 
prosperity does to you.”—Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
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About Folks and Things 


Rev. J. M. Carmean received one new 
member at his Glenwood Church, Southern 
Illinois Conference, at his first appointment, 
and the work is opening up in a fine way 
at both of his new churches. 


We are very anxious that none of our 
readers shall miss the message and the in- 
spiration of the series of Christmas Medita- 
tions which begins in this issue from the 
pen of Rev. Edwin B. Flory. We are sure 
that you will like them. 


The ground was broken November 29 for 
the new building at Sweet Valley, Pennsyl- 
vania, of which we spoke last week. Rev. 
B. S. Crosby is the pastor. Services are be- 
ing held in Mechanics Hall and the regular 
work maintained while the church is without 
a building. 


The Board of Evangelism at its meeting 
outlined a special program of evangelism 
to begin January 1 and close with Easter, 
with a special schedule for each of the three 
months. Its slogan will be 100,000 personal 
interviews in our churches in the cause of 
evangelism during this special period. 


Mr. Lee Harvey, of Conneaut, Ohio, newly 
elected to the Foreign Mission Board at 
Urbana, was unable to be present at the 
board meetings because of an unfortunate 
accident early in the week. While his in- 
jury was not serious, it was sufficient to 
prevent his attendance at the board meet- 
ings. 


Truro, Iowa, has just closed an evangelis- 
tic campaign in which there were thirty-four 
decisions. Rev. Frederick Cooper, the pas- 
tor, served as his own evangelist and he is 
especially gifted in this line of Christian 
endeavor. His labors along evangelistic 
lines have been very fruitful this fall in 
other churches also. 


The young people of the Indiana Miami 
Reserve Conference held a fine Congress at 
the Whetstone Church, November 26, 27. 
They adopted a forward looking program of 
much promise; and if it is carried out, there 
will be “great growth in numbers” as well as 
much other service for the Master. An ac- 
count will be found in this issue. 


Rev. Alvin O. Jacobs reports in his field 
item a very interesting plan which he and 
his church are using for “Bible Night.” We 
opine that they will-call out an interesting 
collection of Bibles—and doubtless cause a 
great deal cf conversation and searching of 
attics throughout the community. The oc- 
casion will furnish a fine opportunity to en- 
courage Bible study. 

The most outstanding thing done by the 
Board of Christian Education last week was 
the decision to employ a full-time secretary 
for cclleges and higher education. The pur- 


pose of the establishment of this secretary- 
ship is to maintain the standing of our col- 
leges according to the requirements of the 
standardizing agencies of the National As- 
sociations of Colleges. 


This will include the 





securing of sufficient finance as well as other 
lines of the work. Drs. Coffin, Caris, Har- 
per, Beougher, Sargent, and Mr. M. Orban, 
Jr., constitute the committee under which 
this new secretary is to work. 

Rey. and Mrs. Cleon Swarts, cf our church 
at Danbury, Connecticut, were given a very 
agreeable surprise by their people on a re- 
cent evening. After the banquet, a very 
liberal purse was given them as a token of 
appreciation. Brcther Swarts is completing 
his last year in Yale Divinity School and at 
the same time doing highly acceptable work 
as the pastor of this church. 

Rev. Sam Price is in a series of evan- 
gelistic services at Bethsadia, Southern Wa- 
bash Illincis Conference. And Rev. John 
Baughman, president of the Illinois Confer- 
ence, is in a meeting at Bethlehem, in which 
he is being assisted by Rev. Walter Fas- 
nacht. Dr. J. J. Douglass also is holding 
evangelistic meetings, at Oak Grove, being 
assisted by Evangelist Charlotte Nash, of 
St. Louis. - 

Rev. A. B. Kendall, D. D., changes his ad- 
dress to 6 Townsend Avenue, Danville, Illi- 
nois, where he went last week to take charge 
of our work in that city. On account cf 
his moving he cculd not attend the board 
meetings at Dayton. His genial presence 
and counsel were very much missed, as Dr. 
Kendall for many years has been one of our 
highly esteemed denominational officials and 
always at the board meetings. 


Mr. U. G. Brownell, a retired business 
man and a member of our church at New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, was elected to take 
the place of Mr. Fenner C. Brownell, as a 
trustee of The Christian Publishing Asso- 
ciation, the latter feeling that he could not 
as a member of the board. We 
all regret exceedingly to lose the wise coun- 
sel and faithful helpfulness of Brother 
Brownell, but are hoping much from this 
other brother of the same name. 


The Home Mission Department, which 
soon passes from the long and earnest 
supervision of Dr. Omer S. Thomas to that 
of Rev. A. W. Sparks, is majoring in its 
plans this coming year first of all to reduce 
or eliminate its debt. Appropriations were 
kept as low as possible with this in view 
and little new work will be undertaken. In 
doing this the board promises that after 
the coming year a far larger distribution 
of its funds will go to church extension— 
a promise which must be fulfilled if our 
church is to be able in the future 
fully to carry any line of its general work. 


continue 


success- 


As is generally known, the various edi- 
tors of our periodicals and Sunday-school 
literature are no longer elected by the Gen- 
eral Convention, as in former years. Since 
the Conneaut Convention, these officials are 
elected by the boards. At the meeting last 
week, the entire editorial staff of all of our 
publications were re-elected, with the addi- 
tion of Pres. W. A. Harper as the editor-in- 


* 
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chief of the Christian educational publica- 
tions; and the new Home Mission Secretary, 
tev. A. W. Sparks, to take the place of the 
former secretary, Dr. Omer S. Thomas, as 
the assistant editor of The Christian Mis- 
sionary. 

One of the greatly enheartening features 
of the board meetings last week was the 
fact that the Foreign Mission Department 
is out of debt, and hence can plan for 
enlarged work with a new thrill. This 
ought to give new impetus to the friends 
of the cause throughout the church. Three 
are to be added to our foreign staff next 
fall—Rev. and Mrs. L. C. Fletcher, who go 
as a missionary family to Japan, and Miss 
Victoria Adams, who will work in Porto 
Rico. 

Judge O. W. Whitelock was elected as 
business manager of The Christian Publish- 
ing Association for the coming year, which 
he is accepting only because of the assur- 
ance that a plan will be worked out by 
which he can be relieved of this heavy 
burden by that time. The position is a 
most strenuous one just now, and we are 
sure that the Judge will have the most 
sympathetic and earnest co-operation on 
the part of our people. Only by such co- 
operation will it be possible to pass suc- 
cessfully through the present emergency 
condition that besets the Publishing Asso- 
ciation. 

Hagerstown, Indiana, Rev. H. H. Short 
pastor, now has a beautiful and most com- 
plete church equipment. The old building 
was simply made over new, with sufficient 
number of rooms for departmental Chris- 
tian educational work, social activities, and 
other lines of modern church work. The 
cost was about $25,000, and the entire 
amount has been more than provided for. 
The dedicatorial services on November 21 
were a great success. Dr. Warren H. Den- 
ison and Dr. W. P. Minton were the speak- 
ers and Dr. Denison raised more than the 
required amount of money with his usual 
skill. A fuller account will be given soon. 


We at the board meetings were all made 
very happy last Friday by an announcement 
which came to President W. A. Harper ap- 
prising him of the fact that Elon College 
has been made a member of the Southern 
Association of Colleges. Since he first be- 
came president sixteen years ago, Dr. Har- 
per has worked for the high standard which 
would entitle Elon to this honcr and we are 
all elated with him in its accomplishment. 
It is a great thing for Elon and for our 
church. The Christian Church ought also 
to be proud of the fact that President A. G. 
Caris, of Defiance, is honored with the pres- 
idency of the Ohio Association of Colleges, 
President Harper, of Elon, with the presi- 
dency of the North Carolina Association of 
Colleges, and President F. G. Coffin, with the 
presidency of the Missouri State Sunday- 
school Association. It is indeed an honcr to 
the Christian Church, as well as a fine trib- 
ute to the personal standing of these men, 
to have three of its college presidents chosen 
for such positions. 
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The Adventure of Christian Unity 


HERE is nothing of greater importance for the 
| Christian denomination right now than that it dis- 

cover itself—discover its own Principles and what 
they really signify, discover a coherence and unison 
which will give it impact and intelligibility to other 
churches and to the outside world. Occasional articles 
and communications in The Herald give abundant proof 
that many even among the prominent members of our 
church do not comprehend the plain implicates of the 
Principles of which our church has long been so proud. 
Some of these writers testify to a love of freedom which 
they do not grant to others; or, more often still, they 
grant such freedom only because of those beloved Prin- 
ciples and not because they grasp the deeper and finer 
interpretation of Jesus Christ and of his gospel out of 
which those Principles must necessarily spring. Thus 
our Principles may easily become, and often have become 
a fetish and have sometimes been used in as sectarian 
a spirit as any creed that was ever written. In studying 
the history and literature of our past one is continually 
amazed at how insistent were many of our ministers and 
laymen upon beliefs or modes that were themselves inher- 
ently divisive and sectarian and that could be clung to 
with such insistence only because the individual failed 
utterly to comprehend the far deeper and profounder 
truth only out of which could spring freedom and unity 
in the Church with reference to such beliefs and practices. 
Thus oftentimes there has been a lack of coherence in our 
denominational utterance and emphasis—a lack which 
even yet is reflected sometimes in individuals or local 
churches which do not grasp the profounder interpreta- 
tions of the gospel which must undergird and give rise 
to any individual liberty that is to be more than personal 
license or personal sectarianism. 





UT just now there is far more danger of the other ex- 

treme. The very strength of our denominational 
position may easily prove its weakness and its undoing. 
The great freedom which we teach, the broad fellowship 
which we love and which we practice, are highly con- 
ducive to a lack of discriminative judgment and differen- 
tiation which easily may dissipate our loyalties and disin- 
tegrate our forces. Indifference may easily be mistaken 
for breadth, and failure to apprehend fundamental values 
will almost surely lead to a surface liberality that shifts 
with every wind that blows. Thus to be born and brought 
up in an atmosphere of “one church is just as good as 
another” may easily lead one to an utter indifference to- 
wards the very disunity of the Church which the Chris- 
tian Church was organized to overcome. On the plea that 
they are only showing their breadth and their liberality, 





men and women who have been raised in such an atmos- 
phere and who have had much to say against denomina- 
tionalism and in behalf of the union of all of the followers 
of Jesus Christ have left us to become members of creedal 
churches which are thoroughly sectarian in their denomi- 
national life, and which do not now and never have stood 
for any sort of practical, workable union of the churches. 
Thus former members of ours have been submerged in, 
and their Christian activities have become a part of, 
groups which never have stood against division in the 
Church nor done anything whatever to promote the cause 
of Christian unity. It doubtless is true that there is little 
apparent difference between the local churches of these 
denominations and our local churches, or between the 
liberty in thought and practice which is granted in the 
local churches of either denomination. Indeed with few 
exceptions there is little distinguishable difference today 
between the local churches of the various denominations, 
and these differences grow less and less actual and dis- 
tinguishable vear by year. But in denominational atti- 
tudes and impacts and objectives, are vast and decided dif- 
ferences, as every one acquainted with the various denom- 
inations knows. And thus it has often come about that 
men and women who have left us to join some other 
church have unwittingly become imbedded in, and the 
force of their lives is being expended to help promote, 
denominations which are thoroughly adverse in spirit 
and practice to the very idea of the union of the followers 
of Jesus Christ. Not to recognize this plain and simple 
fact is to confuse the whole question and project of Chris- 
tian unity. 


S IMPLY because a local church is broad and inclusive 
in its fellowship, or simply because a local minister 
believes in and practices the spirit of Christian unity, is 
no evidence whatever that the denomination to which this 
local church or particular minister belongs is not a real 
obstacle in the way of the union of the followers of Jesus 
Christ. No matter how sectarian a denomination may be, 
or how divisive some of its policies and tenets, one can 
nearly always find within its bounds churches and indi- 
viduals which are far larger in spirit and finer in vision 
than the denomination itself. But this attitude of any 
local church or individual does not change the fact that 
the denomination itself stands for division, for divisive 
and sectarian dogmas and ideas, and is builded upon the 
ideal of denominationalism as desirable or at least as a 
necessary evil which must be endured and promoted by 
denominational policies and prejudices. That man must 
be very ignorant indeed of denominational attitudes and 
impacts who does not recognize the truth of this state- 
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ment. There are literally thousands of individual laymen 
and of individual pastors of local churches who as indi- 
viduals believe in a far larger measure of Christian unity 
and co-operation than their own denominations will prac- 
tice, or even assent to as an ideal; and these individuals 
are only deceiving themselves if they fancy that through 
their own personal breadth and vision they are adding 
to their denominational impact for union. So far as the 
actual working out of the matter is concerned through 
those denominational and’ interdenominational contacts 
where union is being advanced or retarded, these indi- 
viduals might as well be thoroughly sectarian. The stand 
and impact of their denominations on questions of unity 
would be the same in either case. Herein lies one of the 
largest factors of inertia in the union movement today. 
A veritable multitude of Christian men and women, with 
innumerable pastors included in the group, either do not 
realize how widely at variance from their own spirit and 
ideals on Christian unity and union are the objectives 
and practice of their own denominations or else they do 
not have the courage to force their denominations to 
something finer and better on this line. To hear these in- 
dividuals talk, either in private or in public gatherings 
which are innocuous and powerless to do anything in 
this matter, one could easily be misled into thinking that 
organic union is just around the corner. But the very 
moment the question is broached in any gathering or be- 
fore any official body where action would have practical 
effect, one is quickly disillusioned. He learns that many 
of those who have been talking Christian unity and prais- 
ing the ideal of union where their words evaporate in thin 
air and amount to nothing will not budge an inch to do 
anything to achieve such unity either in their own local 
community or through their denominational agencies. Al- 
most without exception the unity idealists in the various 
denominations become wholly subversive and silent be- 
fore the stern sectarian policies and sectarian necessities 
of their own denominational program and ambition—and 
the whole denominational system grinds on just as if the 
various denominations were not sprinkled through and 
through with such individual idealists. Idealists! But 
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silent and impotent idealists so far as constraining their 
denominations to do anything ideal or very hopeful along 
the line of union. And meanwhile their gifts, their activ- 
ities, the impact of their lives, go to help make all the 
stronger and more forceful the denominational impact 
against Christian unity and idealism which they them- 


selves deplore. This situation creates an impasse in 
the whole unity movement which it is folly longer to gloss 
over or ignore. 


wes are the plain facts in the case. No one can judge 
a denomination’s stand or impact on the matter of 
Christian unity by what some of its broader-minded pas- 
tors may say, or even by the spirit and practices of its 
local churches. It is what the denomination itself stands 
for, its underlying concepts and objectives, that counts— 
counts at the Home Missions Council, at the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference, in the State Council of Churches, in- 
deed anywhere where questions of co-operation and unity 
come up for decisive action in those realms of organic 
church life where this matter of union is in the testing in 
a vital way. And no man should deceive himself into 
thinking that there is no difference between denomina- 
tions at this point and that it does not matter much to 
which one he belongs and gives the contribution of his 
life. Of course if he is not interested in this question of 
Christian unity of helping to overcome the evil and mis- 
understanding of denominational division, then of course 
it does not matter. He can find work a plenty, and con- 
genial fellowship, and a large measure of liberty of 
thought and action, in the local church or conference of 
almost any denomination. But if he feels that the unity 
of the followers of Jesus Christ is vitally foundational, 
that our denominational divisions in the Church misrep- 
resent and misinterpret Jesus Christ and his gospel to 
the world, and that the whole denominational scheme of 
things is viciously at variance with the best interests of 
the Kingdom, and if he is thrilled with the thought of 
correcting this situation and is anxious to become a cru- 
sader in this great adventure of Christian unity and 
union—then it does matter, and matter tremendously, to 
what denomination he gives the impact of his life. 


The Trend of Events 


The Newspapers as Disseminators of Crime 


It is futile for our daily newspapers to plead the excuse that 
they publish extended accounts of crime in all of their nauseating 
detail “because people demand that sort of thing.” People do not 
“demand” it, they simply read the stuff after it has been prepared 
and dished up for them by the newspapers in the most alluring 
manner conceivable. The newspapers do everything within their 
power to work accounts cf crime up into the most enticing style 
of which their raciest and most skilled reporters are capable. 
With devilish ingenuity these accounts appeal to the baser instincts 
and furnish an almost irresistible appeal to the curious and the 
depraved. 

The extent to which our great metropclitan newspapers go in 
making use of sensaticnal crime to further their own financial 
gain is almost unbelievable. One of the most extreme incidents of 
this has been that occasioned by the nctorious murder trial just 
completed in New Jersey. One can scarcely believe the extent to 
which the newspapers have gone to work up an interest in and a 
great profit by this repellant crime. The well known Mr. Bruce 





Bliven tells us in The New Republic what he found going on at 
the little eccunty seat where this Halls-Mills case was being tried: 

I summarize from the ever veracious columns of the editor and 
publisher and the equally authentic New York Times: 

Five million words were written and sent from Somerville in 
the first eleven days of Round II. More than two hundred news- 
paper men and women are interned in that village for the duration. 
On the first day, 130,175 words were telegraphed in eight consecu- 
tive crowded hours. Twenty-eight Western Union operators are in 
the front line, accompanying the largest portable telegraph switch- 
board in the world, one into which you can jack 180 wires at once, 
if you want to, as of course you do. In the basement of the court- 
house are sixty leased wires, at the other end cf which dangle 
60,000,000 people; on the third floor is an electric sending type- 
writer, which animates heaven knows how many of its kind in 
newspaper offices far and farther. 

Eight daily papers, you will be fascinated to learn, have leased 
houses for the use of their Somerville staffs . . . The New York 
Daily News has sixteen men on the job, the Daily Mirror thirteen. 
. . . The hctels are putting four or five men in a room and ex- 
tracting stiff prices from each. . . .Thirteen reporters have bought 
overcoats in Somerville, which sets you wondering where on earth 
their home towns can be. . . Two motorcycles are used to rush 
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photographs from the court tc the nearest rapid transit station. ... 
‘fen photographers are allowed in the court room, but they must 
remain along the walls. . . . Mary Roberts Rinehart, Billy Sun- 
day, and Dorothy Dix are among the famous persons reporting the 
trial. . . . Rev. Jchn Roach Straton writes a daily editorial about 
it, in which he disapproves of sin. . . . Mrs. Henry Stevens, wife 
of one of the defendants, is covering the case and by asserting her 
husband’s innocence earns funds with which to prove him so... . 
James Mills, husband of the murdered choir singer, is also a re- 
porter now, all equipped with pencil and paper. So is his 
youthful daughter Charlotte, who has grcwn up under the benign 
eye of the news reel camera. On a day of the trial Charlotte testi- 
fied extensively and also wrote 10,000 words of excellent journalese 
which appeared under her signature next morning and evening... . 
The writing alone would be quite an achievement for three facile 
men. . . . The crowd which is in town for the trial has attracted 
a ficck of bootleggers. . . . Gambling games have been set up... . 
New York panhandlers have moved to Jersey temporarily and ply 
their art among the crowds who stand without the courthouse 
wishing they were within. 


It is impossible to contemplate such a spectacle without asking: 
Does the press create the public interest? Or the egg lay the hen? 
To some extent, of course, both. The editors, perceiving a case 
which looks to them like a good standard murder mystery, began 
by dressing it up attractively in the effort to sell it to their readers. 
In all such instances they send out reporters who have read plenty 
of detective fiction and know what is expected. They write what 
is in effect a serial mystery novel, using real names and places as 
tags for their quite fictitious characters. The public respcnds: it 
buys and reads. Thereupon the editors observe: “We gotta give 
the people what they want,” and make their stories longer and 
stranger. This is called a Vicious Circle and gets itself spoken of 
harshly by teachers of journalism, Capital J. in colleges. 


When the newspapers go to such limits to make their reports of 
crime enticing, it is certainly not correct to say that “the people 
demand such accounts.” The unsavory onus for it must rest upon 
the newspapers. And the climax of nauseation is reached when 
ministers like Billy Sunday and John Roach Straton help to spread 
such “good news!” 


Southern States Get in Earnest About Lynching 

For the past few years it had begun to look as if this great 
America of ours might soon be saved the disgrace and shame of 
public lynchings. Indeed so encouraging had been the ratio of de- 
crease in the number of lynchings during the past few years that 
Christian organizations last year had dared to hope that 1926 
might have a spotless record in this respect. But for some reason 
there has been a most deplorable backwash of the lynching spirit: 
and already for the first ten months of 1926, there have been twen- 
ty-four lynchings as compared with only eighteen in 1925. Most, 
if not all, of these have been in three or four of the southern 
States. 


But now some of these States are becoming aroused and are 
setting out in earnest to wipe the blood and disgrace of this hor- 
rible barbaric practice from their escutcheons. Georgia has just 
sentenced Major Brown to life imprisonment after he had made 
a plea of guilty as a leader of the mob which lynched a white man 
last August, and has meted out shorter prison terms to eight 
others who were charged with participating in the same lynching. 
Last February Governor Fields of Kentucky ordered out the troops 
to guard the courthouse at Lexington in order to prevent the lynch- 
ing cf a Negro. Last winter a sheriff in Mississippi was deposed 
and a true bill found against him for “misdemeanor and crime 
while acting as an officer” because he had yielded to a lynching 
mcb without making proper effort to protect the prisoner, and 
three of his deputies were also indicted. And now, largely through 
the insistent agitation of the New York World, it looks as if South 
Carolina is to have a real investigation of the particularly repul- 
sive lynching of the three Negrces at Aiken, S. C. 

About a year ago the Mississippi Bar Association issued a 
pamphlet condemning lynching and calling upon the people of that 
State to stand united against such profanation of justice. It 
pointed out that Mississippi and Georgia had been responsible for 
one-fifth of all of the lynchings in the United States during the 
past forty-three years—Mississippi mobs having taken 530 lives 
and Georgia mobs 521. The total number of mob victims through- 
out the country during the last forty years was 4,114 mer. and 
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women, and nearly one-fourth of these were white people. Eighty- 
five women have been lynched—seventeen of them white. Only 


Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, and Rhode Island have 
never had a lynching. ‘ 

Mob violence is a crime of which this country can never rid 
itself by the passing of pretty resolutions by religious and civic 
organizations. It will take quick and stern action on the part of 
officials and the visitation of swift punisnment on those guilty of 
lynching. Especially must every good influence possible be set in 
motion to create a public opinion in local communities which can 
not be inflamed into mob violence. And all this must be done 
by the States and in the States where the crime is most common. 
Right-thinking people in the Southland cannot be too aggressive 
in ridding their beloved States of this shame. 

E 

The Soviet government of Russia issued an order last month 
under which all university and academy students, both men and 
women, are required to take 180 hours of instruction in military 
science during their regular four-year course, and two months of 
field practice during the summer. When their university course 
is finished, the men must serve nine months in the army or one 
year in the navy. Women students are required to take the course 
the same as the men, but are exempt from the two months’ field 
practice and from active service in the army or navy. It would 
be hard to overestimate the harm which will come to Russia and 
the threat which it makes against the peace of the world through 
this training of tens of thousands of students and the tremendous 
standing army which will be built up through their compulsory 
service. It is indeed pathetic that a nation in such dire financial 
extremities should waste its resources as well as the time and life 
of its youth on such a project. It remains to be seen whether the 
United States will have any more wisdom in this respect than the 
Soviet. 

Oo 


According to the Children’s Bureau of the United States Gov- 
ernment, we Americans should feel a real sense of chagrin over the 
maternal death rate in this nation, as compared to that of other 
nations; for ours is the greatest of all of the leading nations except 
Chile. The lowest death rate among mothers occurs in Norway— 
2.2 per 1,000 live births. Then comes Holland 2.3, little Den- 
mark 2.6, Italy 2.7, Uruguay, the same, 2.7, Japan 3.3, Finland, 3.6, 
England and Wales 3.7, South Africa 4.5, New Zealand 5.0, 
Australia 5.1, Spain 5.1, Germany 5.2, Belgium 5.4, Ireland 5.7. 
And then comes the United States, 6.6 at the top of the list but one 
—the most dangerous of all the great nations except Chile, 7.4, for 
women to become mothers. Eighteen thousand mothers die in the 
United States every year. As for the babies—here’s a calendar for 
any month. On each day of the month I’m drawing a little grave- 
stone. Each of the 30 gravestones stands for 500 deaths of little 
babies, for every year in the United States we bury 180,000 babies 
under one year of age. 
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The National Student’s Federation of America, says The Chris- 
tian-Evangelist recently sent out a questionnaire to the leading 
college presidents of the country inquiring their opinion as to the 
advisability of compulsory chapel and also compulsory church at- 
tendance on Sunday for the students. The college executives re- 
sponded rather eagerly to the inquiries, and the result of the vote 
is interesting. On the question of compulsory chapel attendance, 
220 affirmative votes were cast, and only 90 in the negative. On 
the question of compulsory church attendance at least once on 
Sunday, 136 voted “yes,” and 176 voted “no.” These figures indi- 
cate that those who perhaps are in the best position to sit in judg- 
ment upon the case regard compulsory chapel as a valuable feature 
of college discipline. 

EI 


Christian Endeavor was established in China in 1885 and last 
year the Chinese Christian Endeavor Union celebrated the fortieth 
anniversary of the entrance of Christian Endeavor into their 
country. The latest report of the union shows an increase in the 
number of sccieties from 1,200 to 2,500. 












COMMON MEN RECEIVED THE GREAT 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


HO by searching can find out to 
W whom God will whisper his secrets 

or reveal his glory? The Lord seems 
to be no respecter of persons except in their 
worthiness. 

This is neither the first nor the last time 
that he revealed to humble and lowly what 
he hid from the great and mighty. 

The pure in heart do see God and hear 
him, and he persists in speaking to those 
who will hear and respect his message. He 
has always exalted the humble and cast 
down the proud. There is more than one 
page of history emblazoned with the glorious 
story of great sculs who have risen from 
obscurity. It seems rather odd that God 
should make his sublime announcement to 
shepherds on the hillsides of Galilee rather 
than in the great centers of influence. But 
we know that we still hear the angels sing- 
ing. Those shepherd hearts must have 
caught the glad refrain and have sung it 
everywhere, until this year it is still echoing 
in our hearts. 

Kings and thrones have disappeared but 
the angels’ song is sung, in every land and 
every nation. 

God speaks to these who, humble and poor 
of spirit, will hear. Socrates believed heav- 
en might be achieved by philosophers like 
himself, but God spoke to the hillside shep- 
herds and not to Mars Hill when he would 
announce the birth of his only begotten Son. 


JESUS BORN IN LOWLY PLACE OF POOR 
PARENTS 

I am wondering if those were not great 
sympathetic hearts whe went in haste to 
Bethlehem to see this wonderful thing 
which had come to pass. They came to a 
stable when— 

“Away ina manger, 
No crib for his bed, 
The little Lord Jesus 
Laid down his sweet head.” 

And they were not ashamed. In Lerolle’s 
painting, the “Adoration of the Shepherds,” 
they remain near the entrance in reverence 
and the holy family is at a distance. 

No other child has had his coming herald- 
ed by angels, though many have had downy 
beds. Jesus was the son of pcor parents 
and was worshiped by poor shepherd folks 
on that marvelous night. Is this a prophecy 
of the future when not many great, not 
many noble, but the humble and poor of all 
the earth shall adore him? 

Jesus receives naught from the surround- 
ings cf life for his earthly career. And at 


times we still wonder whether his adoration 
this Christmas will be in our great rich 
churches, in our exalted choirs, or in lavish 
and fulsome praise, our gorgeous pageants, 
or whether it will be in humble cottages 
where he would feel most at home. 


We can 





The Adoration of the Shepherds 


A Christmas-time Meditation 
BY REV. EDWIN B. FLORY 


be rather certain that all those who came 
to help or adcre that holy family came be- 
cause of the love of their hearts—not be- 
cause of the rich surroundings. 


SHEPHERDS CAME TO THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
EVENT 

These shepherds stood at the earth’s 
greatest moment. The longing of hu- 
man hearts of all nations was to see God. 
And these men saw God manifest in human 
flesh. If they did not, then their adcration 
becomes a foolish thing and they were but 
simple folks and this story is but a myth. 
Does it sound like a myth? And if any man 
be good at invention, let him try his hand 
and tell us where and hew the Son of God 
was born. 

These men saw God in the flesh and knew 
that they had seen him. The angel told them, 
and Mary and Joseph must have told 
them, and their own hearts must have told 
them, that “This was the Son of God.” This 
experience has come to all men who come in 
love to see him, and they have rejoiced to 
find him. 


JOY FILLED THEIR HEARTS 


But they cannot stay. They must return 
to their flocks. Will the exaltation and the 
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THE STARS 

THEY wait all day unseen by us, unfelt: 
Patient they bide behind the day’s full 
glare; 

And we, who watched the dawn when they 
were there, 

Thought we had seen them in the daylight 
melt, 

While the slow sun upon the earth-line knelt. 

Because the teeming sky seemed void and 
bare, . 

When we explored it through the dazzled air, 

We had not thought that there all day they 
dwelt. 

Yet’ were they over us, alive and true, 

In the vast shades far up above the blue. 

The brooding shades beyond our daylight 
ken— 

Serene and patient in their conscious light, 

Ready to sparkle for our joy again. 

The eternal jewels of the short-lived night. 


—Mary Mapes Dodge. 
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ecstasy depart, to leave them to dreary 
days? Nct so; for they went away happy, 
glorifying God. Jesus has always made 
joyous those who worship him. Just think 
what he does. He saves men from sin—and 
sin always brings sorrow and tears. No 
permanent joy has ever come from wrong. 
Jesus brings love into our lives because cf 
this joyous teaching about God. You just 
cannot help loving his Father if you see him 
as Jesus saw him. 

Could anybody be prouder of an earthly 
father? Jesus had such a wonderful Fa- 
ther, whom he shared with everybody. And 
then, toc, he always gives men new faith in 





Instead of 
crushing cynicism, he gives loving brother- 
hood and friendship. 

And he assures us of a joyous immor- 
tality—not a dark, dismal abode for the 


themselves and in other men. 


dead. Though he said little, he set our 
hearts all aglow with joyous anticipaticn 
when he said, “In my Father’s house are 
many mansions.” At Jesus’ home there was 
plenty of room. 


THE OLD LIFE BECOMES NEW 

These shepherds found a new spirit of 
joyous enthusiasm which they take out into 
life. They go back to the old tasks with a 
new joy. 

Jesus always dces that. “Not that thou 
shalt take them out of the world.” The love 
of Christ and his adoration best fit every 
man to live his life just where he must live 
at. 

Religious ecstasy is liable to be self-satis- 
fying, and we are prone to bask in the warm 
sunshine of such hours. Many a person 
would like to live in the warm glow of a re- 
vival fcrever. The three disciples felt the 
sheltering warmth and the sublime sweet- 
ness on the mountain of transfiguration; but 
Jesus left that comfort to comfort the sick 
at the foot of the mountain. The demoniac 
of the Gaderenes would stay at the feet of 
Christ, who gave him new life; but Jesus 
commanded him to go down to his own house 
and show what great things the Lord had 
done for him. This man must not become a 
useless adorer of Jesus, but a useful citizen 
of his own country. 

Hew sane and wholesome is ever the love 
of Christ, and how unbalanced we become 
at times! 

The adoration of the shepherds must not 
be a momentary thing to disappear in the 
darkness of the night or in the drudgery of 
old and hard duties. The adoration must 
not only be within the stable at Bethlehem 
in the presence of the Christ-child but in 
their hearts and on their lips as they go 
about their work. It is certain that the 
glow of his glory shines best in the hearts 
of those who carry him in their lives where- 
ever they go. 

To worship him, we must work for him. 
Adoration for him is not to unfit us for 
common duties but to fill with glory every 
common task. As Carlyle says: “Yes, here 
in this poor, miserable, despicable Now, 
wherein thou now standest, here or nowhere 
is thy ideal.” These shepherds must now 
become better shepherds and better men. 
They did go out glorifying and praising 
God. They were undoubtedly silent, in lov- 
ing wonder, within the stable; but all their 
neighbors soon knew that they had seen the 
Christ. Work without worship is drudg- 
ery indeed. It can have such little reward. 
But work with the loving purpose of God 
glows like the mystical union of sunshine 
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and waterdrops which make the gorgeous 
rainbows. 

It is a dull, drab day for all who have not 
seen the Lord. Every day is glorious for 
those who have hastened to adore him. 
Most of us, toil at humble tasks; and we 
ought to rejoice with the assurance of our 
welcome into his presence. “Come unto me, 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden.” 
They came to see and went out into a new 
life in the same old place. How pocr and 
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meager are the lives and spirits that have 
not been to Bethlehem—that think they are 
just as good though they come not to church 


to adore and magnify his name. How sod- 
den and irksome are their lives, and in vain 
de they run hither and yon to find the glow 
of life. It is found in his adoration and 
praise in worship where our hearts praise 
his name and in work at those game oid 
tasks where our lives glorify God. 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Back at Fort Apache 


BY MISS ELIZABETH HOWSARE 


The following are excerpts from a letter written 
by Miss Elizabeth Howsare to the Home Mission Sec- 
retary, Dr. Omer S. Thomas. Miss Howsare has just 
returned to Fort Apache, Ariz., to take up work 
again at the Roosevelt Government School for the 
Navajo Indians after an absence for a few months. 
—The Editor. 


HERE has been so much excitement in 
seeing everything and everybody 
since we pulled in Sunday morning 

that I haven’t even had time to unpack my 
trunk. Really, I am beginning to feel and 
see things like a Pawnee Indian. At Has- 
kell I stopped off overnight and didn’t feel 
a bit like a white person or an outsider. 

Probably I had better begin at the first 
and tell you the whole story or I’ll ramble 
around and forget half of it. 


I left Dayton, as you know, on Tuesday 
evening. Before I left, the young people of 
the Dayton District held a reception in the 
Riverdale Church. We had a lovely time 
playing games and then a program. Marian 
Morrill told of the work out here, which 
was lots nicer than asking me to say some- 
thing, for as a public speaker, I am some- 
what of a false alarm. Then the president, 
Nelson Urban, presented to me the darling- 
est fountain pen and pencil—Schaeffer’s. 
I’m so used to the cheap kind that I will 
have to read up on caring for a real pen 
and pencil. 

Tuesday evening, November 9, at 11:03 
I left on the Pennsylvania from Dayton, 
westward bound. 

In St. Louis, the train was late and we 
rushed for the Missouri Pacific to Kansas 
City, which was even then scheduled to be 
pulling out. After that frantic rush we 
found the train waiting patiently for some 
other train which was also late. 


We were late into Kansas City, and by 
that time I was beginning to be a little 
hungry, having eaten one ham sandwich 
and a cup of coffee; you know the kind 
the porter brings through the car, flavored 
more with cinders than sugar. Miss De- 
loria had told me to go light on the eats 
and we could have a good dinner that eve- 
ning—my train was due in Lawrence, Kans., 
at 7:13. 

The first persons I saw when I hopped 
off the train were Miss Ella Deloria and 
Miss Dorothy Cate, who is the Y. W. C. A. 
secretary there at Haskell. Miss Deloria 
has a two-year leave of absence from the 





Y. W. work, and is physical director at 
Haskell. Susie was waiting for us (that’s 
Miss Deloria’s younger sister), and we all 
piled in her Ford coupe and went up town 
to eat. They, too, were half starved, and 
we sure had one hungry, good time. 
Arrangements had been made for me to 
stay in the guest room at the girls’ building, 
so we rode out to take my bags and see the 
girls from Fort Apache. We have three 
there: Ruth Reynolds, Lettie Tanesinni, and 
Florence Tulebegay. The matron told of 
sending a girl to find Florence one day 
during the big home-coming a week or two 
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GOOD TIMBER 


THE tree that never had to fight 

For sun and sky and air and light, 

That stood out in the open plain, 

And always got its share of rain, 

Never became a forest king, 

But lived and died a scrubby thing. 

The man who never had to toil, 

Who never had to win his share, 

Of sun and sky and light and air, 

Never became a manly man 

But lived and died as he began. 

Good timber does not grow in ease; 

The stronger wind, the tougher trees, 

The farther sky, the greater length, 

The more the storm, the more the strength; 

By sun and cold, by rain and snows, 

In tree or man good timber grows. 

Where thickest stands the forest growth 

We find the patriarchs of both, 

And they hold converse with the stars 

Whose broken branches show the scars 

Of many winds and much of strife— 

This is the common law of life. 
—Selected. 
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ago. The girl started calling “Florence 
Tulebegay”—by the time she reached the 
third floor she had slipped a little and was 
paging Julia Bluejay. The girls were 
ready for bed but rushed down to see ma 
and we staged a regular home-coming our- 
selves. 

Thursday morning we visited Miss De- 
loria’s gym classes, looked up Alfred Johns, 
Ambrose Roan, and Joe James—our three 
Fort Apache boys. I met others, too, whom 
I had met on other visits at Haskell. The 
football team was on a trip, so I did not 
see them again. The girls with whom I 
was at camp a few summers ago have all 
grown up—some of them are Seniors now, 
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others have finished at Haskell and returned 
home. 

My train left a little before noon, and I 
just made it. Had stopped off to see Mr. 
Linquist, and just before I jumped in the 
car, or taxi, rather, Ruth Muskrat came 
along and Miss Cate introduced me to her. 
Susie had a class out at K. U. and took me 
and my bags down, but I had gone back 
out to the school to see one of the school- 
boys. I had seen the other five, but hated 
to leave without seeing the sixth. All three 
of our boys made bands—Alfred plays tuba 
in the first band; Ambrose, cornet in both 
first and second; and Joe plays baritone in 
the second band. We were real proud to 
think Fort Apache made such a showing. 

To go back to my train story—our train 
went slower and slower and was marked 
up later and later. We'd rush through a 
meal in a Harvey house, fearing the train 
would go without us, only to find the train 
waiting a half hour overtime. A Texan ex- 
plained that the oil and wheat crop had de- 
layed the Santa Fe schedule for the past 
several weeks. 

After many interesting experiences our 
train pulled into Holbrook at midnight, Fri- 
day, two hours late. The conductor and 
porter thought it was a wild and woolly 
town that I was pulling into at that time 
of night. I discovered the conductor worked 
in Springfield, Ohio, about 1886, and was 
a fellow Buckeye. I told them I was at 
home now, and besides I was sure some one 
would be there to meet me. 

Sure enough, there was Mary Kramer, 
who used to live at Pleasant Hill, Ohio, look- 
ing as pretty as ever. We stopped off at 
a hotel to look for Fort Apache registers, 
but found none. Stopping at Chet Levitt’s 
garage, some sleepy-eyed Mormon said 
there were no Fort Apache cars in. That 
seemed rather funny, but we left my bags 
there and I went on up to Mary’s and spent 
most of the rest of the night talking. Mary 
said she was in search of a Sunday-school 
superintendent for their Community Church, 
for she is helping with the Sunday-school 
there in Holbrook at the present time. 

Next morning we didn’t hurry much 
about getting up—strolled up town and 
found the Fort Apache mail stage had al- 
ready gone. That was consoling since there 
wouldn’t be another until Monday morning 
—this was Saturday. We went around to 
the other hotel—but no Fort Apache folks 
were there. I knew several men who 
freighted down to the Fort or White River 
who had been stage drivers at some time 
or other and were freighting on their own 
now. They usually were at Chet Levitt’s 
garage, too. So we went back to the ga- 
rage. For some reason or other I wasn’t 
the least bit worried about missing the stage. 
Lo and behold, when we got back to the 
garage there were two employees from the 
Fort looking for me, worried to pieces be 
cause they could not locate me. They had 
come in the evening before, rather late, hav- 
ing had car trouble. They made a couple 

(Continued on page fifteen) 
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Three Tenses in Prayer 


BY REV. JOHN A. STOVER 


Charles Dickens, the miserly Scrooge is 

brought into the true spirit of Christmas 
by the strange visitations of the three 
Christmas spirits, Christmas past, Christ- 
mas present, and Christmas to come. By 
means of the first he is taken back into the 
memories of his own childhood and shown 
the meaning of thcse days of the long ago. 
The second spirit revealed to him the wasted 
opportunities of the great now. The people 
whom he daily met arose to haunt and dis- 
tress him. But when Scrooge faced the last 
of the spirits, that of Christmas to come, a 
picture was revealed, a day to come when op- 
pertunities would be no more, and the per- 
fected fruit of his own folly would be 
heaped upon him, and this picture froze the 
heart within him with despair. 

In our prayer life are to be found these 
same three tenses. A study along this line 
will be illuminating, to say the least. 


How do the prayers of our past compare 
with the prayers we are offering today? And 
if the prayers of our tcmorrow could be 
made to stand before us, would they be 
finer, more Christlike than what we are of- 
fering today? The three kinds of prayers 
in the life of every individual will doubtless 
differ among themselves, but as the days 
go by they should become more and more ex- 
alted in their nature. In many cases they 
will show deterioration. 

Study fcr a moment our childhood prayer: 

Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep: 

And in the morning when I wake, 

Help me to be good for Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


This prayer is beautiful in both its essence 
and its form. It shows dependence. It is 
willing to lay down and sleep, trusting in 
the keeping power of God, although the play 
world of the child is filled with many things 
worthy of being seen. 

No criticism rests upon the child on ac- 
count of the fact that he does not pray fcr 
anyone else other than himself. Others look 
so big and strong to him that he does not 
realize that they need help. 

Many adults are not offering any better 
prayers than do the children, Many times 
their prayers are far inferior to the chil- 
dren’s in that when they are not permitted 
to be active in their great busy werld, they 
become peevish and fretful. And, sad to 
State, they are praying only for self, with- 
out the excuse of the child, that he knows no 
better. Oh! so seldom do our prayers reach 
out into the realm of the altruistic and the 
unselfish. 

Again, what will our prayers likely be ten 
years from now? Will they show a greater 
trust in God than they show now? The fu- 
ture will have many disillusionments, but to 
most people the experience will come too 
late. We, like the guilty people in the par- 
able of Jesus, may wonder how and when 


| the “Christmas Carol” written by 


we have failed to minister to our Lord, but 
to our wondering cry the answer will be, 
“Too late! Tco late!” 

There is no need for us to be in ignorance 
regarding correct idealism in our prayers. 
Many great models of prayer are before us 
if we will but study them. 

The Lord’s Prayer is full of noble senti- 
ment and is perfect in every way. Among 
the things sought in this prayer are the 
progress of the Kingdom, the exaltation of 
Gcd’s holy name, the final dominance of his 
will, the bestowal of our daily bread, the for- 
giveness of sin linked up with our considera- 
tion for the failings of other people, the 
expressed desire to be kept out of tempta- 
tion and to be delivered from evil, and final- 
ly the rendering of completed hcmage to the 
holy name of the Infinite Father. No 
prayer could be more complete! None could 
breathe more of the spirit of the Christ! 

The intercessory prayer.of Moses after 
Israel had sinned and the similar prayer of 
Jesus in the upper rocm before his cruci- 
fixion might also guide us in our devotions. 
They are filled with the spirit of the un- 


WHEN DUTY CALLS 
T's hard to walk along the shore, 


Or ream the valley o’er and o’er, 
When always there’s the call we hear, 
Now high, now low, but ever clear: 
*‘Leave the low lands that ‘round you lie, 
And climb the mountain ranges high. 
To stand upon the loftiest peak, 

That is the end that you should seek.” 


‘Tis hard when through our ears this rings, 
To work on humble, lowly things; 

But if Duty binds us to the plain, 

We should let the mountains call in vain; 
For Heaven's as near the plain below 

As ‘tis to the mountain’s peak of snow; 
And wherever Duty points the way, 

That is the land in which to stay. 


—Virginia Bullock Willis. 
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selfish, and this is our great lack in these 
days. 

It is interesting to study the past, present, 
and the future of our prayers from the 
standpoint of our own spiritual growth. The 
development of our prayer life is pcssibly 
one of the best measures of our spiritual 
growth to be found. If our prayers are ap- 
proaching more and more to the likeness. of 
the divine model, it is evident that we are 
growing in spiritual stature. The growing 
saint will always possess a grcwing prayer 
life. It was at the close of the earthly min- 
istry of our Lord that he prayed most di- 
vinely, “Not my will but thine be done.” 
There were few spiritual battles for him to 
fight after this. 

How stunted appears the soul of the man 
whose prayer life does not change. Un- 
changing prayers can no more fit the soul 
cf the growing Christian than the garments 
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of childhood can fit the body of the mature 
man. Another sorry feature in the individ- 
ual with a stunted prayer life is that the 
person himself is entirely unconscious of his 
own spiritual lack. He is poor and knows 
it not! Unclothed and unaware of his spir- 
itual nakedness! 

Scrooge in the “Christmas Carcl” faced 
his three spirits and was transformed. 
Christmas became to him no longer a time 
for the paying of bills without money, but 
became an opportunity for the dissemina- 
tion of good cheer. A candid facing of the 
threefold nature of cur prayer life will re- 
veal to us a true estimate of our spiritual 
condition. 

Lincoln, Kansas. 


Intolerance 
By Rev. E. A. DeVore, D. D. 
UITE frequently we hear the cry against 
intolerance, and the result is that en- 
lightened conscientious people are led to be 
silent in regard to error and wrong. In that 
manner evil is permitted to grow without re- 
straint and the masses of innocent and un- 
suspecting are led over to complicity in the 
wrong. ‘ 

Not to be intolerant is a virtue worthy of 
good people in general; but that does not 
imply that they should silently tolerate all 
manner of false teachings and practices. 

It has been said that “love is intolerant ;” 
for love will not permit injury to one’s fam- 
ily or treasures. God would not silently 
compromise with idolatry and sin; and Jesus 
did not pass over occasions when he had 
opportunity to rebuke evil. 

The word intolerance needs definition 
before we reject all that is implied by it. 

Love of family, love of church, love of 
country, imply that we shall ever use law- 
ful, just, wise means of opposition to error 
and evil that would injure our own. 

Nevertheless selfishness, the lack of self- 
control, unreasonable anger, untempered 
violence, have no place among the good 
man’s weapons. 

We need not go upon the housetops to cry 
out opposition to all persons and things that 
displease us. 

But duty impels us ever to negative all 
manner of error by daily, positive, direct 
teaching of things true and pure. 

And when the enemy uses violence—that 
is power—against our cherished institutions, 
true patriotism and loyalty require that we 
employ means sufficient to defend. 

Let us not be scared away from duty and 
safety by the cry against “blue laws” and 
intolerance. 

Indianapolis, Indiana. 


oO 


Think of the importance of friendship in 
the education of men. It will make a man 
honest; it will make him a hero; it will 
make him a saint. It is the state of the 
just dealing with the just, the magnanimous 
with the magnanimous, the sincere with the 
sincere, man with man.—H. D. Thoreau. 
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At Prayer Time 


Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
the earth—Matt. 6: 19. 
o 


Avarice is a disease that destroys the 
quality and therefore the usefulness of any 
life or institution—for it can attack an in- 
dividual life, or it may attack any organi- 
zation of people. Its dangers are so subtle 
and its effects so certain that it is always a 
timely subject for one’s meditation. 

But it is one thing tc talk about avarice, 
and quite another thing to see the positive 
qualities that should be in every life. It 
would be utterly foolish for any of us to 
speak of virtues that are distinct and apart 
from the very substances with which avarice 
has most to do. We are pretty well through 
with the abstract virtues as far as making 
them the sole measures of spiritual worth. 
The increasing demand fcr the moral prin- 
ciples that are needed to be active in life 
is encouraging. And these have to do with 
the materials, commodities, media of ex- 
change, and even the products that are in- 
volved in this world of things with which we 
all have more or less to do. 

There are many who believe that Jesus 
urged against any interest in usual human 
holdings. The fact that he seemed himself 
to disregard these things, refusing a home 
of his cwn, apparently not insisting on, and 
may be not receiving anything for his serv- 
ice is good argument for this position. The 
further fact that in the band of disciples 
one of the most unconquerable perils was 
that relating to money is another point. The 
quibbling disciples over the way precious 
substance was used, is an illustration; an- 
cther is the probable influence that led to 
the sad act of the betrayer. 

It is to be noted, on the other hand, that 
there were instances where money seemed 
to be in the general treasury of the disciple 
band. It seems, also, that there were people 
associated with Jesus who had funds from 
which they helped along in the work he was 
doing. It is also to be remembered that 
he met with some well-to-do people and 
there was no scorn for their possessions—in 
fact, some approval for the spirit that they 
manifested in their affairs. 

o 
Abundance is the blessing of the wise; 


The use of riches in discretion lies. 
—From the Greek. 


a 


It may also be important to remember 
that property of any kind was unsafe in the 
days of Jesus. Society was poorly organ- 
ized then for the protection of either life 
or belongings. The common thief or other 
marauder had good opportunity to ply his 
trade. The man fallen among thieves was 
much the usual experience of the lonely 
traveler or cf the man who was a stranger 
in a city. Every man was his own police- 
man, to a degree. Such a situation does of- 
fer some argument against a very great in- 
terest in money or in valuable personal pro- 


. 





fessions. It made for poor safety to the 
holder; and it made for covetousness and 
crime in others. 

Another thing that may be thought of in 
regard to property in that day is the fact 
that it was not so necessary then. Granted 
that it was the object of the life endeavors 
of many, it was not so much a medium of 
exchange that it has become today. Living 
was more direct. Fewer people were in- 
volved in the simple processes whereby food 
was created and distributed. This being 
true, it must have been an aching experi- 
ence to see men and women working away 
for mere money, or property—making it 
their supreme quest—when after all it 
amounted to so little. 

Thus we see the situation then. Natur- 
ally there would come moral warnings about 
life’s essential interests with considerable 
prejudice against material possessions. 

Would these warnings be given today? To 
be sure! But why and how? Money and 
property have taken a large role in our day. 
Its importance cannot be denied, unless our 
whole system of living is to be condemned. 
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What worth are empires and the pride 
of kings, 

The spell of courts and conquest’s tin- 
seled fame.. 

What ean avail the glory of a name 


Far-echoed, borne aloft on magic 
wings? 
Where is proud Caesar now? His 


legions lie 
Fast-frozen to the tombs of things for- 


got; 
And Caesar, when his bones were left 
to rot 
Began his spirit-march to infamy. 
He slew his thousands in a gory flood, 
And countless millions curse his lordly 


might. 

He taught the world to war, and end- 
less night 

Impends for Caesar and his men of 
blood. 

He built a kingdom, came to great re- 


nown, 
But Time and Love have torn his king- 
dom down. 
—The Christian Century. 
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For with present social organizaticn money 
cannot be disregarded. In fact, there are 
growing acceptances—be they right or 
wrong—that to a cetrain extent every per- 
son should give attention to his personal 
welfare. With right balances of interest, 
there is much that seems right in this. And 
this welfare is much concerned with money, 
if no more than in terms of wages. It may 
alsc involve a home, and perhaps with such 
other forms of wealth as goods, stock, tools, 
and things that aid in general convenience. 
It is difficult to see how one could live in 
this commercial and highly organized age 
without certain considerations given to mat- 
ters of this kind. : 

One wonders, however, if there is not 
an increased danger here. There is so much 
more in life to make money and its satisfac- 
tions the chief goal in life. Is there not a 
greater opportunity than ever before for the 
usual position to be regarded for its salary 
or measured by the proportion of its wage? 
“How much do you get?” is about the first 
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question that comes in some of our interest- 
ed inquiries to each other. This may not 
be wholly wrong; but it shows that there is 
certainly a chance for the most of us to de- 
velop a greater interest in the nature of the 
work done, the skill required to de it, the 
faithfulness with which it is done. 

Probably as great a suggestion of present 
peril of interest in money is that it is be- 
coming the quest of so many institutions 
and organizations. The evaluation of near- 
ly every enterprise from a school tc a shoe 
shop is mostly in terms of its invested eap- 
ital. Churches are not free from this. A 
man pointed with pride, some months ago, 
to a church building under construction and 
said to me, “It is costing a quarter of a 
million of dcllars.” That may be fine, to 
certain points; but it would be a sad situa- 
tion if that were the most characteristic 
thing that could be said about that new en- 
terprise. 

- So it goes. Schools may be well manned, 
courses pursued consistently, and work done 
thoroughly; but the position cf the school 
probably will be decided upon in terms of 
its “endowment.” 

oO 


Some murmur when their sky is clear 
And wholly bright to view, 

If one small speck of dark appear 
In their great heaven of blue. 

And some with thankful love are filled 
If but one streak of light, 

One ray of Gcd’s good mercy, gild 
The darkness of their night. 


In palaces are hearts that ask, 
In discontent and pride, 

Why life is such a dreary task 
And all good things denied. 

Yet hearts in poorest huts admire 
How love has in their aid 

(Love that not ever seems to tire) 

Such rich provision made. 
—Trench. 
| 

Treasures upon the earth... !Where do 
they get their value? 

It is one thing sure, we seem to depend 
upon them more and more. Let values rise 
or fall, the greater becomes human organi- 
zation and the larger our contacts, the 
greater use is made of money, property, 
things. 

But to set ourselves to the discovery of 
the proper ethics regarding these things is 
to undertake one of the great moral enter- 
prises of our times. Money—why should we 
not have it if we work well? Property— 
why not if it aids in common comfort? But 
getting it, controlling it, spending it—Ah! 
there’s the rub! 

Ea 


Up! mind thine own aim, and 
God speed the mark! 
—Emerson. 
oO 
Set us into right relations with things, our 
Father. Let them not have dominion over 
us. Rather would we know how to use them 
in ways that will inerease their value and 
that will add to the happiness and good 
purpose of mankind. Amen. 
ERNEST D. GILBERT. 
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Stewardship and Promotion 


Warren H. Denison, Secretary 





Tither’s Enrollment Day 


EV. L. E. LOVEJOY, D. D., is Presi- 

dent of the United Stewardship  Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America. 
He is the author of “Stewardship for All 
of Life,” and is the Stewardship Secretary 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. He 
gives his reasons for believing in and prac- 
ticing tithing. As December 12, or some 
Sunday near that date, is our day set apart 
by the General Convention for the enroll- 
ment of tithers in the Christian Church, it 
would be well for our pastors and steward- 
ship secretaries to make known such clear, 
weighty reasons for becoming tithers. 

He says: 

I believe in Christian stewardship be- 
cause I regard it as a foundation principle 
of the Christian faith. Only as I embrace 
it with my whole heart can I adequately ful- 
fill the “royal law,” which demands that I 
love God with all my powers and my neigh- 
bor as myself. I believe that I ought sys- 
tematically to offer to God’s service one- 
tenth of my income, not from any supersti- 
tious fear, nor because it was a Jewish law, 
nor from any hope of material reward, nor 
because I am persuaded that this is the last 
word in methods of beneficence. Should 
providence seem at any time to indicate a 
better method or a different proportion, I 
should without hesitency abandon this for 
that. I offer the tenth for these reasons: 


Twelve Reasons 


1. It has been deliberately recommended 
as the standard of Christian giving in the 
church of which I am a member. I cannot 
believe that this would have been done with- 
out adequate and convincing reasons. 

2. It is a mode in constant use in Scrip- 
ture history, is honored from beginning to 
end of the Old Testament, receives the un- 
qualified, even if incidental, commendation 
of Christ, and brings upon itself no word 
or intimation of disapprcval. 

3. It has been commended and urged by 
the prophetic voices of the church through- 
out the Christian centuries. 

4. It seems to be rapidly gaining in fa- 
vor with devout, enlightened, and educated 
disciples. 

5. It is systematic, businesslike, and 
modern in its application, and has been re- 
peatedly proved productive of material bene- 
fit through wiser methods of personal and 
domestic economy, and a better ordering of 
finance. 

6. It is, on the whole, more equitable in 

the distribution of the burdens of Kingdom 
support than any plan I have ever known, 
presenting far fewer inequalities than any 
conceivable plan of haphazard, voluntary, 
or apportioned giving. 
7. It is not more burdensome than I can 
well endure, in this age and land of oppor- 
tunity and plenty, if I give due regard to a 
reasonable balance in my personal expendi- 
tures. 

8. It is urgently needed to meet the 
present and prospective demands of King- 
dom promotion and support, as nothing less 
than this proportion from each disciple will 
suffice for the providential program of the 
present age. 

9. It is apparently adequate, if offered 
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in like proportion by all Christ’s followers, 
to meet every demand for Kingdom enter- 
prise as at present expressed or contem- 
plated. 

10. It is a practice which yields me con- 
stant satisfaction, contentment, and spirit- 
ual joy, and relieves me of the embarrass- 
ments, discomforts, and inconveniences of 
occasional or spasmodic giving. 

11. It is a method which seems evervy- 
where to have brought new courage, moral 
prosperity, and spiritual life to such indi- 
viduals and churches as have adopted it, 
and to give promise of a more perfect unity, 
wider fraternity, and more intelligent piety 
among Christians of every denomination. 

12. It is altogether the best method of 
church finance which I have been able to 
discover and is therefore accepted, wit! out 
question, as God’s present plan for me. 

We sincerely hope that the Enrollment 
Day for Tithers in your church may be one 


of the days of mountain-top experiences. 
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Foreign Missions 
Wilson P. Minton, Secretary 





E hope you have been following the arti- 

cles in this column for the past four 
weeks as we have sought to give a running 
account of the accomplishments of the For- 
eign Mission Department as presented to the 
General Convention at Urbana. In this 
closing article we want to show what has 
been done financially. Four years ago we 
reported receipts for the Quadrennium as 
$238,874.34, and for the four years just 
closed the receipts for Foreign Missions 
were $238,085.21, showing a total decrease 
of $789.18. But as we stated at the Con- 
vention, this is really a decided gain in the 
regular giving of the church for the reason 
that during the Quadrennium just closed 
receipts from the Forward Movement and 
Designated Gifts naturally fell off, as we 
expected they would. But though these two 
items showed a loss of $387,320.41, the re- 
ceipts in regular giving increased by $36,- 
531.38, thus coming within $789,183 of mak- 
ing up for the other losses. In other words, 
we did not entirely fail in our deliberate 
effort to build up the giving of our people 
through the regular sources, in order to 
take care of the losses we knew would come 
from the two special sources. 

Four years ago the indebtedness of the 
Foreign Mission Department was $1,802.31, 
and one year ago it had increased to $9,543.- 
17 and threatened to bring disaster to the 
work. But we were able to report to the 
Convention that on October first this year 
the debt had been reduced to only $124.04 
during the past year. This has been ac- 
complished by a splendid increase in giving 
during the year on the part of many of our 
churches, by serious reductions in the ad- 
ministrative force, and also by serious cuts 
in the work on the fields. We appreciate 
the response of our people, but we realize 
that unless this larger response becomes 
permanent we shall be unable to carry on 
the work as now planned and we shall be 
forced soon again to other sertous retrench- 
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ments. We believe we have won a great 
victory this past year and we hope it will 
be continued. 

We would call the attention of the whole 
church to the fact that Foreign Missions is 
a definite attempt to project into the for- 
eign fields the work of all the departments 
of our church as carried on in this country. 
This means that in Japan and Porto Rico 
we have a distinctive evangelistic work cor- 
responding to that department here; we 
have a home mission work in each field; 
we have a definite program of Christian 
Education, including colleges and semina- 
ries; we support a growing publication en- 
terprise,—all of which need the most faith- 
ful support if we are really to win our 
share of souls in the countries in which we 
work. 

Space will not permit us to give here this 
week the recommendations adopted by the 
Convention as reported by the Committee 
on Foreign Missions, but we shall hope to 
give these recommendations in their entire- 


ty next week. 
o 


Not infrequently’ we hear people op- 
pose and actually antagonize missionary 
work. Nine times out of ten ignorance lieth 
at the door. And from this ignorance comes 
indifference, and when ignorance and indif- 
ference have conceived they bring forth in- 
fidelity. Igncrance, indifference, and infidel- 
ity are the great foes of world-wide evan- 
gelism.—A labama Christian Advocate. 





oman’s Work 


Mrs. Emma S. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 





Thank Offering 


HE offerings have already begun to 

come in, and, too, we have word from 
some of the societies that they plan to hold 
their services in December, so the season 
of thanksgiving continues. 

We trust that the amounts of our offer- 
ings shall exceed that of last year, for the 
need is still great. 

Missionaries need comfortable homes, and 
we must provide them. Young folks need 
schools, and the girls of the Negro race in 
the South are anxious for a chance to enter 
our school at Franklinton. 

We hope that very soon the Dormitory 
may be completed. 


Furnishings 
UST last week we received sixty dollars 
for furniture for a room to be called the 
“York and Cumberland” room; so you see 
that folks are still helping along that line. 


A Word About Finishings 
T has been suggested that it might be 
better for the finishings—curtains, bed- 
ding, etc.,—to be held by the different mis- 
sionary societies, or individuals until notice 
is given through this department or else- 
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where, to send them on to Franklinton. The 
storing space in your homes or churches is 
more adequate for a few articles, than the 
space at Franklinton would be for a larger 
number of boxes, etc. Therefore, please take 
care of these finishings until you receive 
notice to send them on. 


Day of Prayer 

HE next special time for our missionary 

women is the “Day of Prayer,” which 
occurs March 4, 1927. This is to be a World 
Day of Prayer. Programs for the occasion 
will be on hands soon. You have been read- 
ing some things about this day in The Chris- 
tian Missionary, since the Editor has been 
printing the articles as sent in by the women 
who have this matter in charge, and we 
shall have more in this department as the 
time draws near. 


Annual Reports 

A FEW delayed ones are still “holding 

up” the matter for The Christian An- 
nual, but we are encouraged when we know 
that more were on time this year than last. 
Folks are learning that a blank says: “Fill 
me out, that I may be a report; and send 
me in that I may carry the facts.” 





E-vencelism and Life Service 
Rev. 


McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 
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S we write this brief article the various 

boards of our denomination are in an- 
nual session seeking to find a way out of 
difficulties that confront them and, in the 
spirit of prayer and out of past experiences, 
are seeking to lay plans for the future of 
our denominational work. 


Great responsibilities have been laid upon 
the shoulders of the men and women com- 
posing these boards and since they are but 
servants of the church, I am sure that all 
are in need of the prayers and sympathies 
of all concerned. 


The Board of Evangelism, consisting of 
Rev. Clarence Defur, D. D., Rev. W. J. Hall, 
Rev. Stanley, Rev. Alfred Hurst, Rev. P. V. 
Harris, and Rev. McD. Howsare, met 
promptly and took up the work relating 
to our program of Evangelism and Life 
Service. This board will do its best to pre- 
pare and promote a plan for the cause of 
Evangelism and Life Service worthy of our 
people, and we trust that it will be pleasing 
and helpful to our constituency. 


Our board needs funds badly, but we are 
making our progress to meet the needs of 
the hour and with a view of doing what a 
denomination ought to do evangelistically, 
trusting to our people and to the good 
Father above for financial support. 


Pray for our board and for the work of 
evangelism and for the work of Evangelism 
and Life Service. 
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Christian Education 


Dr. W. A. Harper, Secretary 


REPORT of plans for extending our 
Christian Education program during the 


coming years, as revealed in the action of’ 


the new Board of Christian Education in 
session, with other boards, at Dayton this 
week, will be given in this column next 
week. 

That Christian Education Offering! 

ANY churches have responded most gen- 

erously to the call for Christian Edu- 
cation, but a great, great number have 
made no response at all. From many, this 
may mean just a delay in sending in the 
offering. For others, it means, we know, 
that a certain part of the church budget 
will be coming in throughout the year. For 
some—one reason and another. But the 
board does trust that the slow response 
from many sections of the church will be 
overcome by a people who believes in the 
Christian education of its childhood and 
youth, and by folks who can see far and so 
know the strategic value of equipping our 
colleges to do their best work. If we could 
see this value of our educational work, our 
gifts would be larger, and the work would 
be carried on more adequately than ever 
in the history of the Christian Church. 


To Sunday-school and Christian Endeavor 
societies, to churches and individuals which 
have contributed, the Department of Chris- 
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tian Education is profoundly grateful, both 
for the financial gift, and for the interest 
in our work which the offering expresses. 
To those who will give through their 
churches or individual gifts to college and 
other forms of educational work, we pledge 
our most earnest, consecrated endeavor to 
use the money so that it may go farthest 
toward the great goal of our work, the 
Christian education of boys and girls, that 
they may grow like Him. 


Successful Young People’s Meetings 


EL RIVER reports a very successful Con- 

gress rally at Goshen on Friday and 
Saturday, November 26 and 27, with 139 in 
attendance. The Indiana Miami Reserve 
young people held their first rally at Whet- 
stone Church, the same days, with a regis- 
tration of over seventy-five enthusiastic 
young folks from that section. The theme 
of their rally was “Youth With Jesus 
Christ;” and throughcut their program was 
evident a desire to work for and with him. 
The first session of the Ohio Central Young 
People’s Congress was held at Mt. Sterling, 
Ohio, November 26. A large group of 
young people representing a number of 
churches in the conference was present 
throughout the afternoon and evening to 
take part in the worship; discussion, and 
recreation of the day. In New England, 
the first rally of all young people was held 
at Amesbury, Mass., on November 26 and 
27, and a good group gathered there and 
began “Congress” work in New England. 
Dr. Elizabeth Nutting, of Boston Univer- 
sity, attended this rally and addressed the 
young people. More detailed reports will 
be given later in our periodicals. 


Samuel, the Just Judge 


THE UNIFORM LESSON FOR SUNDAY, DECEMBER 19, 1926 
I Samuel 7 and 12 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text: Direct your hearts unto Je- 


hovah, and serve him only. I Sam. 7:3. 
, Q 
we wr 





HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, December 13—Samuel the Just 
Judge. I Sam, 7:3-12. 


Tuesday, December 14—Strong in the 
Lord. Josh, 1:1-y. 
Wednesday, December 15—Strength in 
Weakness, Joel 3:9-17. 
Thursday, 16—Chosen_ for 
Service. Acts 6:1-8. 
Friday, December 17—A Servant of the 


December 


Lord. Acts 27:20-25. 
Saturday, December 18—Triumph in 
Christ. Il Cor, 2:12-17. 
Sunday, December 19—The Secret of 
Strength, Psalm 46:1-7. 











WORSHIP SUGGESTIONS 
Worshipful Music. 
Psalm 46:1-7—Recited by an Intermediate 
girl. 
Hymn—"‘Looking. Upward Every Day,” No. 
149 in “Worship and Song.” 





Life of Samuel (continued from last Sunday) 
—By Intermediate boy. 

Prayer—By teacher of Intermediates. Thanks 
for faithful men in all positions of trust 
and prayer for our judges and enforce- 
ment officers and elected representatives. 

Hymn—'"‘Dear Father of Mankind,” No. 151 
in ‘Worship and Song.” 

Secretary—The finest thing observable in 
our school today. 

Superintendent—Let us be givers more than 
getters (A Christmas thought). 

Hymn—"‘Lord for Tomorrow and Its Needs,” 
No. 162 in “Worship and Song.” 

Lesson Study. 


If Ye Return, Put Away 


HAT is repentence anyway? Certainly 
it involves an idea of wrong and a con- 
viction of right. But if it is a real idea, it 
will result in action. Tears there may be, 
but “Drops of grief will ne’er repay.” If 
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there is true repentance, there must be 
something done about it. You cannot re- 
turn to Jehovah and hang on to your 
strange gods. 

Direct Your Hearts Unto Jehovah 


But there must be something more than. 


just a negative putting off of evil actions 
and bad habits, as absolutely essential as 
this action is. You remember what Jesus 
told us became of the swept and garnished. 
We must positively direct our plans and de- 
sires to God. Is this not why so many slip 
back? They did quit doing some of the 
things which were wrong, but they did not 
enter into a real heart service with and for 
God. 


I Will Pray for You 


What a comfort and what a strength to 
have some one who knows God praying fo1 
us. It must have been on numbers of occa- 
sions a source of strength to President Har- 
per and Dr. J. O. Atkinson, and others of 
our Southland, to know that Uncle Wellons 
was praying for them. I doubt not that 
also some erring or some tempted student 
or other young person has felt the power 
of this modern Samuel praying to God for 
them. And over at the close of the twelfth 
chapter, Samuel says, “Far be it from me 
to sin against God in ceasing to pray for 
you.” What is that? Is it a sin against 
God not to pray for others? What a re- 
sponsibility that puts on us fathers and 
mothers and teachers and preachers and 
friends! 


Convention at Mizpah 


Samuel was not content to pray alone. 
He wanted all Israel to enter into this 
covenant of power, and so he calls a 
convention at Mizpah to face the situation 
and to plan in prayer. Our young people 
and others at Summer School and Congress 
sing, “It’s a great thing to get together.” 
Urbana was a great Mizpah for our people. 
It is a wonderful experience and a great up- 
lift to get together with the Federal Coun- 
cil, the conferences of our mission boards, 
the great national and international reli- 
gious gatherings, and also in the local con- 
ference and the township convention. We 
need one another, and God can do much 
more with us and through us when we get 
together. 


Philistines Aroused 


They knew something was up when they 
heard that Israel was in a meeting at Miz- 
pah, that is, that Israel was getting to- 
gether. So does the liquor traffic or any 
other enemy of mankind. When this is be- 
ing written, an election is on in the Prov- 
ince of Ontario. The Premier of the Prov- 
ince is appealing to the electorate on a pol- 
icy of Government Control (really govern- 
ment sale), and he is much concerned, and 
calls it unfair fighting because the young 
people of the churches are holding great 
mass meetings with the slogan, “Youth Re- 
fuses to Retreat.” If we can only get to- 
gether, we can set free all the omnipotence 
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of God, and beat the Philistines and the 
world. 


God Thundered 


Altogether aside from our belief as to 
God’s providential interpositions, we believe 
and know that he is on the side of the clean, 
the good, the Christlike. Yes, the rain does 
fall on the evil as well as the good, but it is 
the good that are winning, and they are 
winning because they are on God’s side, and 
he is thundering in a thousand ways for 
them. There will be setbacks, but only 
when we dissipate our forces by divisions 
and forget God. 


The Men Pursued and Smote 


Of course man has his side. God does not 
carry on alone. He waits for you, and will 
wait a thousand years, if you are not ready 
to follow up. There will still be great vic- 
tories, but the victories will be turned to 
defeat unless we pursue. One of the trou- 
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bles in the temperance situation all over 
North America is that when we won a great 
victory we lay down and did not follow up. 
That is why that great Kingdom Enlistment 
Week was not a more permanent success. 
The system was fine and God thundered 
when we got together, but we did not pur- 
sue. 


There His House and There His Altar 


Yes, that was the secret of his greatness. 
Back yonder at Ramah he had a home and 
in that home there was a dynamo of God’s 
eternal power. When you think of the life 
that Samuel lived and the load he carried, 
how feeble your excuse that you have not 
time to conduct home altar services. When 
it was all over could Samuel, without the 
strength of that altar, have dared to ask 
the question, “Whom have I defrauded?” 
And will it not be wonderful, if we look 
back like that? 


How Can We Express the Christmas Spirit? 
THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR DECEMBER 19, 1926 
Luke 2:1-20; Gal. 6:9, 10; 2 Cor. 8, 9; 9:6-15 
BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 

Christmas comes on Saturday this year. If there 
are any poor in your community, to whom you be- 
lieve a Christmas present would be acceptable, ar- 
range to visit such, bringing them a gift with an 
appropriate Scripture text, or some verse of Christ- 
mas poetry attached. There may be some shut-ins 
in the community who would appreciate a visit from 
the Endeavorers. They could sing some of the old 
favorite Christmas carols and close with a season of 
prayer. Some of the aged members of the church 
would appreciate such a visit, I am sure. There 
may be some institutions in your community that 
would be glad to have you give a Christmas basket 
to each of the inmates. Be sure to attach some 
appropriate Bible verse or Christmas sentiment. Your 
local hospital might permit you to sing some of the 
precious Christmas carols in the public ward. 

A series of living pictures illustrative of the Christ- 
mag spirit might be arranged. Secure a door frame 
and set it up in a large doorway, or if you cannot 
do that, then have some one make a frame large 
enough for one or two people to be framed in by it, 
and arrange a curtain in front so that it can be 
easily pulled aside, or rolled up like a shade. For 
the first picture have a representation of the spirit 
expressed by Mary on that first Christmas so long 
ago. (If you can have some very thin, white material 
stretched across the frame it will give it a sugges- 
tion of a vision frpm the past.) Before the curtain 
is drawn, have some one dressed as the Madonra 
seated by a manger filled with straw, in which burns 
a hidden electric light bulb. If you can arrange 
to have all other lights turned out and a strong 
spot light turned on the picture all the better; but 
be sure to have it ‘well lighted. Have some one sinv 
while this is being shown “Away in a Manger,” or 
some other appropriate hymn. The second picture 
might be one illustrative of how the angels expressed 
the Christmas spirit on that first Christmas night. 
Have three girls dressed to represent angels grouped 
in the frame. Durine this picture have some one sine 
“Hark the Herald Angels Sing.’ The third picture 
represents the Wise Men expressing the Christmas 
spirit. Have the Madonna seated with large doll in 
lap and the three Wise Men offering their vifts. O>-> 
might be kneeling as he holds out his gift and the 
others standing with bowed heads, offering theirs. 
Sing, “We Three Kings of the Orient Are.” The 
fourth picture. the shepherds expressing the Christ- 
mas spirit. Have three shepherds bending over the 
manger cradle used in the first picture, their posture 
expressive of adoration and praise. Sing, “It Came 
Upon the Midnight Clear.” 


Thoughts on the Theme 


J UKE 2:17. “And when they had seen it, 
they made known abroad the saying 
which was told them concerning this child.” 





One of the best ways to express the Christ- 
mas spirit is to tell others the story and 
seek to lead them to accept the Christ who 
has been born into the world. Christ was 
born over two thousand years ago, but there 
are millions who have never heard the story 
and thousands in this land, and other so- 
called Christian lands, who have never heard 
the story in such a way that it has made any 
real impression on them. 


Luke 2:20. “And the shepherds returned, 
glorifying and praising God for all the 
things that they had heard and seen, as it 
was told unto them.” We can express the 
true spirit of Christmas by making it a day 
of praise. We are in danger of letting 
other things crowd into the day to such an 
extent that praise to God for his unspeak- 
able gift wil! be crowded out. Christmas 
should be a day of real holy joy. 


Gal. 6: 9:10. “Let us not be weary in 
well-doing.” “As we have therefore oppor- 
tunity, let us do good unto all men, espe- 
cially unto them who are of the household 
of faith.” The Christmas spirit is the spirit 
of unselfishness: the spirit of doing good 
unto others; the worthy and the unworthy. 
You can find some of both classes in your 
community, if you look for them. 


II Cor. 8:9. “For ye know the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that though he was 
rich, yet for your sakes he became poor, that 
ye through his poverty might be rich.” 
Christ left a heavenly throne for an earthly 
manger, a crown of glory for a cross of 
shame, in order that he might lift you and 
me from the place of degradation to his 
throne, and crown our lives with a diadem 
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of glory. The Christmas spirit is the spirit 
of sacrifice for the blessing of others. 

II Cor. 9:6-15. “Every man according 
as the purposeth in his heart, so let him 
give; not grudgingly, or of necessity: for 
God loveth a cheerful giver” (V. 7). 

What makes Christmas buying a burden 
instead of a great pleasure? Is it not the 
buying of presents and giving where we do 
not really want to give? “We just must 
give to so and so for they always give to 
us.” It may be that Mr. or Mrs. So and So 
are saying the same thing as they contem- 
plate buying something for you. 

If you take the “I” out of the Christmas 
“spirit” it becomes simply a Christmas 
“sp(u)rt.” That is, if you do not put some- 
thing of your own self and life into the 
gift, it is devoid of the genuine Christmas 
spirit. “The gift without the giver is bare.” 

Luke 2:14. “Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good will toward men.” 
Romans 14:19. “Let us therefore follow 
after the things that make for peace, and 
the things wherewith one may edify an- 
other.” 

The spirit of Christmas is the spirit of 
peace. We may express the Christmas spirit 
by seeking to establish peace on the earth, 


When the “F. F.C.’ 
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and especially by seeking to lead sinners to 
make their peace with God. 


For Debate 
Resolved, That the practice of giving in- 
dividual gifts at Christmas should be dis- 
continued. 
Suggested Hymns 


“Joy to the World;” “Hark! the Herald 
Angels;” “It Came Upon the Midnight 
Clear;” “O Come All Ye Faithful;” “O 
Little Town of Bethlehem;” “Jesus My Savi- 
our to Bethlehem Came;” “While Shep- 
herds Watched Their Flocks;” “Hark! 
What Mean Those Holy Voices.” 


For Discussion 

Why does the giving of gifts express something of 
the Christmas spirit? ‘ 

How nearly, do you think, does the giving of 
Christmas gifts today express the true spirit of 
Christmas? 

What should be the motive and purpose governing 
our giving of gifts at Christmas, if the giving is to 
express the Christmas spirit? 

Ought we ever to give a gift simply and solely 
because we know a gift is coming to us from the 
party to whom we make the gift? 

Do you believe that there is a danger of destroy- 
ing the spirit of Christmas by commercializing it, 


today ? 

What can our society do to express the Christmas 
spirit? 

Do simple or costly gifts best express the Christ- 
mas spirit? 

What other ways are there of expressing the Christ- 
mas spirit besides giving gifts? 


’ Changed Its Name 


A Story 


BY ELIZABETH COLE 


loney was too thin. Frank Maloney 

played on the high school footba!! 
eleven and Molly Malcney was goal on the 
eighth grade basket ball team. Now what is 
the point to all this you are asking? You 
shall see. 


Mie: MALONEY was too fat; Mr. Ma- 


Mrs. Maloney read the funny papers, she 
went to the movies, she looked at advertise- 
ments and everywhere she saw that fat 
ladies were not popular. So Mrs. Maloney 
bestirred herself and tried out all the “eat 
and grow thin” menus. She fed her fam- 
ily lettuce, small helpings of meat and 
canned vegetables, no potatces, and very lit- 
tle milk. She did not want her handsome 
husband, son, and daughter to become fat— 
as she was. 

And no danger, for poor Frank lost his 
place on the first team—he had no pep, no 
wind. While Molly grew more tired every 
day and missed goal after goal at the bas- 
ket. 

Yet Molly had a slim fashion plate figure 
and was the envy of her more rcbust com- 
panions. Her face, also, was white and pal- 
lid so that Fanny Burns said she looked just 
like the famous actress who had passed 
through the town recently. 

“My sister says it’s terrible to be fat,” 
said Fanny one day as the girls were all 
*‘eaving the basket ball field. “She won’t eat 
any bread, potatoes, meat, nor desserts and 
she’s getting a stunning figure.” Then she 


added, “I’m going to stop eating, tco. I tell 
you, let’s have a non-eating club and get 
thin like the older girls.” 

“Well, I’m not going to join,” spoke up 
Millicent Andrews, “I love tc eat and I 
{r >) 
A BOOK WORTHWHILE 


“Royal Partnership”’ is the title of 
the new stewardship book by M. E. 
Melvin, D. D., Stewardship Secretary 
of the Presbyterian Church, U.S. Dr. 
Melvin was for some years president 
of the United Stewardship Council and 
he knows just the need of Christian 
business men. He has met it in this 
great book. Pastors will read it with 
keen interest, and it should be gotten 
into the hands of Christian laymen. 
Business men will find in it a message 
of new power for their lives and guid- 
ance in their business. It is scholarly, 
interesting, practical, and inspiring. 
Fleming H. Revell Company is the 
publisher, and it may be secured from 
The Christian Publishing Association, 
Dayton, Ohio, at the publisher’s price 
of one dollar. Get it at once. You 
will enjoy it and profit by it. 

WARREN H. DENISON, 


Stewardship Secretary 
of the Christian Church. 
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think it’s bad for girls to diet.” She was 
the captain of the team and everybody loved 
her. 

Molly kept quiet. She knew she couldn’t 
eat if she wanted to for her mother didn’t 
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serve the food. 
club easily. 

Alice Brice and Margaret Mills both con- 
sidered the subject carefully. Everybody 
knew Fanny’s lovely older sister, one of the 
most popular debutantes in town. Alice 
and Margaret decided they would enjoy 
looking like her and like certain pictures 
they had seen in their mothers’ fashicn 
magazines. “We’ll join, Fanny,” they both 
said. 

Patty Pringle looked down at her plump 
body and stalky legs and exclaimed, “Well, 
well, I guess I’d better join, too.” 

So then and there five of the basket ball 
players formed the F. F. C. (Fine Figure 
Club, they called it) They began their 
course of training by getting weighed on the 
school scales and decided they would try 
dieting for a month and then be weighed 
again. 

Molly Maloney told her family about the 
F. F. C. that night at dinner and Mrs. Ma- 
loney agreed that it was a fine plan. 

“Fine, nothing,’ shouted Frank as he 
poked about on his plate to find an extra 
crumb of toast. The Maloneys were having 
tea and toast for their supper. “I want to 
tell you, Mum, that I’m starved all the time 
and the coach said he bet I didn’t have 
encugh to eat and that’s why I got put off 
the team.” 

“Now, Frank,” said his mother, “the 
books all say we eat too much.” 

“Well, my cracky, I’m going to be a regu- 
lar Ichabod Crane (Frank had just been 
reading the Legend of Sleepy Hollow and 
pronounced its hero Itchabod) “I’m itching 
for some real focd. I could drink a gallon 
of milk, eat a porterhouse steak, ’n all I get 
is tea and toast.” 

“Yes, mother, I agree with Frank,” spoke 
up the usually meek Mr. Maloney, “I admit 
I eat a huge dinner downtown at noon or I 
couldn’t stand these fairylike meals you are 
giving us.” 

“Well, I love ’em,” said Molly, “and I bet 
I wen’t gain a pound this month.” 

“Oh, F. F. C., I suppose—‘Us girls got a 
club,’” mocked Frank, “F. F. C.—Foolish 
Fasting Club, is what I’d call it.” 

“That’s not the name,” cried Molly. 

“Well, it ought to be,’ replied Frank, “or 
maybe the Feeble Famished Club.” And be- 
cause they both were hungry, they had quite 
a noisy brotherly and sisterly quarrel. For 
when you have eaten enough to feel comfort- 
able you are at peace with the world, but 
when you are hungry all sorts of things 
may happen! 

And they did happen. The club members 
became so tired and listless they couldn’t 
study, they couldn’t play basket ball. They 
were even peevish with each other and al- 
together things were in a pretty “how-do- 
you-do.” 

Finally it seemed as if the last straw had 
come when the first basket ball game of the 
series was lost. Millicent Andrews, the 
captain, was in despair and finally decided 
to talk to Miss Brown, the teacher. 

“Why, bless ycur heart,” cried Miss 


She could belong to that 


Brown when she had heard the whole story 
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from beginning to end, all about Mrs. Ma- 
loney, the forming of the F. F. C., and the 
lost game. 

“And I’m sure the big reason why we lost 
the game was because the team is all so 
hungry! Why do you know the whole thing 
started just because Mrs. Maloney was toc 
fat and because Fanny Burns’ sister is diet- 
ing and is so stunning and slender,” con- 
cluded Millicent. “But I don’t want them to 
think I’m a telltale,” she added, “they’d nev- 
er listen to me if I told them they were silly 
things to diet and lose weight and have their 
club. They’d just think I was sour grapes.” 

“No, we'll never let them know you told 
me,” said Miss Brown, “and I'll have to 
think out what we can do abcut it.” 

She thought and thought and this was the 
result. Monday was the day she planned 
to give out the Christmas seals for her class 
to sell. Just before school was dismissed 
she said, “I have a big surprise for you. 
We have a new friend who wants to talk 
to you—Miss Atherton.” 

In walked Miss Athertcn with a beaming 
smile. The whole class couldn’t resist smil- 
ing back at her. 

“T’ve come te stay,” Miss Atherton said, 
“if enough Christmas seals are sold because 
they will help pay for me. I’m a public 
health nurse and I suppose you want to 
know what that is?” Everybody nodded. 
Some people you like at once; some ycu do 
not. Miss Atherton was the kind you liked. 

“Well, I’m different from a nurse who 
takes care of you when you are sick in bed,” 
she went on. “I’m supposed to keep you 
from getting sick. One way that I help to 
keep ycu well is to see that you eat plenty 
of good nourishing food, drink water, take 
baths, have lots of sleep and fresh air and 
exercise. You know food is like a fuel that 
keep you in good condition. Sometimes peo- 
ple dcn’t realize how important it is. So I 
go to your homes and teach your mothers 
what growing boys and girls need to eat.” 

The girls of the F. F. C. looked at each 
other. Then Fanny Burns raised her hand 
and asked, “But I thought if you wanted to 
have a nice slim figure. you shouldn’t eat 
toc much?” 

“No, you shouldn’t, if you are all grown- 
up; but-while boys and girls are growing 
they need plenty of the fuel, food, to keep 
their bodies strong. You need vegetables, 
meat, cereals, milk, and other nourishing 
foods tc fortify you against sickness. Tuber- 
culosis, for example, is a sickness that often 
comes when bodies are run down and poorly 
nourished. 

“Goodness sakes,” exclaimed Molly anx- 
iously, “I might have got it, Miss Atherton. 
You’d better tell my mother tc eat, too.” 

“Your mother doesn’t need to eat as much 
as her growing children do. But I’ll have a 
talk with her.” 


“Why, maybe that’s why we lost the 


game!” exclaimed Fatty Pringle, “we didn’t 
have enough food to give us strength.” 
Miss Atherton smiled, “Well, it may 
have had something to do with it,” she said. 
“Anyway there are going to be some mcre 
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games that you can win, aren’t there?” she 
added. 

The girls all grinned at each other. 

Then Miss Brown gave out the Christmas 
seals. The enthusiastic group of boys and 
girls promised they would sell every one 
and help pay for the new public health 
nurse. Miss Brown’s thinking had certain- 
ly solved Millicent’s problem. 

The F. F. C. was a little shamefaced as 
its members walked down the school steps. 
Millicent ran cver to them and Molly re- 
marked good humoredly, “Well, I guess you 
agree with Frank, Milly. He said our club 
should be called the Foolish Fasting Club 
and I suppose he’s right.” 

“T tell you,” exclaimed Fanny Burns, 
“let’s change the name and have it the For- 
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tifying Food Club. Then Milly can join. 
We'll have to initiate her.” 

Everybody thought that was a fine idea. 
So the name was changed, the club flour- 
ished, Mrs. Maloney fcund that her meals 
and those of her family should not be the 
same, Frank had some real food, and Milly’s 
team won the next two games of the series 
and had the champion banner. So that is 
what happened when the F. F. C. changed 
its name. 

And the morals of the story are: (1) 
Don’t forget that good ncurishing food is 
necessary to keep you strong and well and 
(2) Help buy and seil Christmas seals in 
December to support the big educational 
campaign that is working to stamp out 
tuberculosis. 


The Search for Health 


BY ELIZABETH COLE 


ROM the earliest times man has been 

searching for health. “Primitive man 
wished to be strong, to conquer and outlive 
his enemies. When he was physically in- 
capacitated his friends administered herbs 
and roots to heal him. On through the ages 
the search has continued. Men of science, 
doctors, nurses, and the lay people them- 
selves have all contributed their best efforts 
toward making a healthier werld. 

Scientific research and the study of med- 
icine reached a high peak before Christ. 
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GO TO CHURCH 


[* is very doubtful if without church 
attendance the function of cor- 
porate religion can long be sustained. 
Bernard Shaw has a little brochure on 
“Going to Church.’ He tells us that 
he is an unbeliever himself, but not- 
withstanding he goes to church. ‘“The 
purpose of a cathedral,’’ he says, is 
“to point the way to the cathedral 
within me.” Gibbon was another un- 
believer who stuck up loyally for the 
church. His argument was that you 
could not build up a nation without 
religion. Walter Pater was still an- 
other. He was always in his pew. 
These men felt that irreligion is all 
right for the individual, but it doesn't 
work for the state. Perhaps Bishop 
Gore did not overstate the matter when 
he said, ““No Sabbath means no church 
no church means no worship; no wor- 
ship means no religion; no religion 
means no morality; no morality means 
no society; no society means no gov- 
ernment; no government means an- 
archy."°-—Malcolm James MacLeod, in 


‘When the Morning Wakens.” 
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Celsus in Rome about the First Century B. 
C., Galen (about 200 B. C.) and Hippocrates 
(about the Fifth Century) in Greece are the 
best known of those men who were so ad- 
vanced in their knowledge in science and 
their successful treatment of diseases. 
Many of their practices are still used to- 
day. Then with the fall of Greek and Rom- 





an culture came also the decline cf science 
and the art of healing. 

During the Middle Ages those who had 
the ability to heal were considered chosen 
by God—they were supposed to cure through 
a divine power. Even as late as the Eight- 
eenth Century the famous Dr. Samuel John- 
son was taken when a little boy to the king 
to be cured by a touch of the hand from 
scrofula or king’s evil—a form of tubercu- 
losis. Priests also were healers, and dur- 
ing the early ages religion and_ science 
walked hand in hand. Then came the period 
when witchcraft and all its hideous perse- 
cutions flourished. Good and bad spirits 
ruled the world and disease was supposed 
to be the result of the presence cf bad 
demons. If a person could not sleep, he was 
receiving nocturnal goblin visitors and he 
was given a strange salve with which to 
smear his body. 

Up to the Fifteenth Century surgery was 
a despised profession and the pursuit of all 
anatomy study had to be carried on in se- 
cret. The practice of medicine was mostly 
in the hands cf charlatans and we have 
many stories of the instant bleedings or the 
blood-cupping carried on by “physicians” 
for every possible malady. Fat, wealthy, and 
ignorant, these so-called surgeons had the 
people at their mercy. Very few had any 
scientific idea of medicine. Yet patients 
were impressed by their recitation of long 
incorrect Latin terms and believed that they 
would have instant relief. 

Some there were, however, whc were stud- 
ying science in secret and truthfully seek- 
ing to understand the human mechanism— 
the causes and effects of certain sicknesses 
and why death was so uncombatible. Men 
coughed, they were flushed with fever, and 
attempts were made in vain to heal them. 
Consumption, or “wasting away” as it was 
called, was always baffling. 

Then in 1781 was born in Quimper, 
France Rene Theophile Hyacinthe Laennac 
who himself suffered from phthisis (or tu- 
berculosis) and who devoted his life to dis- 
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eases cf the chest (lungs). His great con- 
tribuiion to science was the discovery of the 
stethescope which is still used today. Al- 
though his treatment for tuberculosis seems 
to us now to be out-of-date and probably 
amusing, he was nevertheless a sincere con- 
tributor to science. Conscienticusly he bled 
patients, applying leeches to the thigh. He 
recommended for medicament turpentine, 
balsams, camphor, the air of cowhouses, 
emetics to excite nausea, acorns (roasted 
or raw), charcoal, mushrooms, red cabbage, 
crabs and cther shell fish, frogs, vipers, con- 
serve of sugar of roses in large doses, wine 
and spirits, opium, preparations of lead. He 
died believing with all men of his time that 
tubercle developed in native soil, that it was 
inborn and would become active under prop- 
er conditions. 

Up to that time the presence of microbes 
was not even understcod nor looked for as 
a cause for any disease. Men realized that 
the human organism carries on a lifelong 
struggle against invading sickness, that 
some persons seemed to have a natural pow- 
er to resist it, while others succumbed. But 
they did not realize that many diseases were 
transmitted through the specific germ or mi- 
crobe. 

Louis Pasteur, the son of a poor village 
tanner in Paris, was destined tc solve many 
problems regarding preventable disease. He 
saw that sugar solutions fermented, milk 
soured, organic substances became putre- 
fied. Heretofore these changes had been at- 
tributed to the direct action of the air. With 
his microscope and by chemical analysis he 
concluded and soon proved that the minute 
living organic substances (some rod-shaped, 
some spherical, and others oval) were not 
present by accident but were caused by mi- 
crobes. For each particular kind of fermen- 
tation or putrefaction a particular kind of 
microbe was responsible. The germ theory 
of fermentation was his first great contri- 
bution. Then, about 1860, came the demon- 
stration of his germ theory cf disease which 
has accomplished so much for the practical 
well-being of mankind and many animals. 
The discovery also has done much toward 
helping to purify milk, an article of food 
that still is a medium for spreading com- 
municable disease. From the infected cow 
tuberculosis can be carried tc men, especial- 
ly to children. Pasteurization is named for 
Pasteur, who first used it for the preserva- 
tion of organic fluids. 

It remained for one great scientist to ar- 
rive at the real cause of tuberculosis. 
In a little backroom in Woolstein, Germany, 
for four years, working feverishly, deter- 
minately, and all alone, was one who was 
destined to be the discoverer of the germ 
that causes tuberculosis, the tubercle bacil- 
lus. In this year, 1882, Robert Koch an- 
nounced that he had found the sneaking in- 
fectious germ that had killed millions and 
millions of its victims. 

Then followed the years of the great quest 
fcr a tuberculosis cure. Countless scientists 


have offered sincerely to the world what they 
believed would prove to be a cure. 


Charla- 
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tans, with their fake nostrums and serums, 
respiratory apparatus and electrical treat- 
ments, have sold their “sure-cures” to a gul- 
lible public and gathered in thousands of 
dollars. 

In this country Dr. Edward Livingston 
Trudeau in 1885 first started his cottage 
sanatorium in the Adirondacks at Saranac 
Lake. At that time anyone who had tuber- 
culcsis was kept indoors, regarded as a sure 
victim for death and was shunned by fam- 
ily and friends. Trudeau had gone to the 
Adirondacks to die. Yet in spite of the cold 
winter and hardships his health had im- 
proved. His treatment for tuberculosis, as 
practiced by him there and at hundreds of 
other sanatoria that have followed his lead, 
is the best known today. Fresh air, rest, 
nourishing food and exercise under the sup- 
ervisicn of the physician are all that have 
been found today that will cure when taken 
in time (and also help prevent) tubercu- 
losis. 

Famous research workers are busy in la- 
boratories all over the country seeking to 
MMF F°7”F’>r:cxrntltH ALANS 

PROMISE YOURSELF 
T? be so strong that nothing can disturb 
your peace of mind. 
To talk health, happiness, and _ prosperity 
to every person you meet. 


To make all your friends feel that there 
is something in them. 


To look at the sunny side of everything 
and make your optimism come true. 


To think only of the best, to work only for 
the best, and to expect only the best. 


To be just as enthusiastic about the success 
of others as you are about your own. 


To forget the mistakes of the past and press 
on to the greater achievements of the 
future. 

To wear a cheerful countenance at all times 
and give every living creature you meet a 
smile. 

To give so much time to the improvement of 
yourself that you have no time to criticise 
others. 

To be too large for worry, too noble for 
anger, too strong for fear, and too happy 
to permit the presence of trouble.—Ex. 
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find some specific that will act on tuber- 
culosis patients as the specific, insulin, reacts 
on diabetes patients. But until such a treat- 
ment is discovered, the only way to stamp 
out tuberculosis is tc educate the public in 
the desire to prevent the disease by healthy 
habits of living. Quacks and imposters 
with their cheating promises and futile 
wares must be understood and avoided. Ed- 
ucation in the ways of health and a true 
knowledge of the nature and prevention of 
tuberculosis have gone far toward decreas- 
ing the number of deaths from this disease 
in the past twenty years frcm 200 per 
100,000 to 90.6 in 1924, 

The National Tuberculosis Association 
and its 1,500 State and local associations 
who carry on their educational campaign to 
control tuberculosis have working for them 
a special committee on Research. Part of 
the funds raised by the annual Christmas 
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seal sales is used toward scientific research 
in the hope of finding a positive cure. 
New York City. 


Back at Fort Apache 


(Continued from page seven) 


trips down to the train, but it was still late. 
However, at the last the train made up time 
and we pulled in before we were chalked up 
and they missed me. After that they went 
to all the rooming places in town and 
couldn’t find me—the rooms were all taken. 
Eventually they came back to Chet’s and 
found my luggage and left a note for me 
which I didn’t call for until I saw them. 

We fooled around Holbrook until after 
dinner waiting for the car to be fixed, then 
started for Fort Apache. After about five 
miles the carburetor got bad again, ana 
after lots of fussing around we went back 
to Holbrook, coasting most of the way down 
that long down-grade into town. In the 
meantime the sky grew black and it rained. 
(Some one must have told the weather man 
about my new raincoat, for it was the first 
rain for some time.) The sky cleared, and 
by 6:30 the car was in shape, we hoped, to 
go on home. We could stay over night 
again, but wanted to be home the next day 
for Sunday morning services. It was pretty 
cold but the roads seemed good tc Snow- 
flake. All of a sudden the car swung from 
side to side. The road looked dry, but was 
slippery as could be. The driver was the 
same one who had been in that accident 
just betore I went home last spring. Be- 
lieve me, he is one good driver. I’m pretty 
stuck on my own wriggling over bad roads, 
but I wouldn’t have tackled that Dodge 
that night. It wasn’t so dangerous as tire- 
some. We got cff the road once, but waded 
into the black clay and got out. We couldn’t 
have hurt ourselves, but might have gotten 
stuck and been hours getting out—or even 
waited until the roads dried up. 

That car was well loaded with my trunk 
and all my various and many belongings 
and had a hard trip, but made good time. 
At 1:30 Sunday morning we ground up that 
Post hill and around the parade grounds. 
Pappans’ house was dark. Next morning 
we found they had made up a big batch of 
chili when they knew I was coming and 
stayed up until after eleven waiting for us, 
at last deciding that either we hadn’t risked 
the Black Canon or had gotten stuck in it, 
for it had rained hard and long here that 
day. 

I could hardly wait until morning to start 
out exploring. No one knew we had gotten 
through and could hardly believe we were 
real. Met Miss Cuellar in the hall and her 
eyes were as big as saucers. She and I 
went to the employees’ mess for breakfast, 
then visited the teachers here in our cot- 
tage before hurrying down to Pappans’. 
They at once planned a big chili feed for 
dinner—after my Sunday-school services. 

The principal had had services here the 
last few weeks. Since the first of Septem- 
ber the school has been quarantined against 
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measles and Father Nicholas has not been 
allowed to come over ( Supt. Davis’ orders). 

There are many new employees and I am 
meeting and getting acquainted with them 
all. That’s easy, for they have been quar- 
antined so long that a new face is almost 
a curiosity. Haven’t seen any White River 
friends yet. 

You remember when I first came out here 
I told you of a man who reminded me of 
Ed. McClellan over at Eaton. That man, 
Bill Perry, and his family were up here to 
visit this summer. They have a store down 
in Phoenix. The first week I was in Ari- 
zona the Stanions, Mr. and Mrs. Perry, and 
I went to an Apache devil dance—remem- 
ber? Anyway, Sunday night Bill Culver 
came in from Phoenix and said Bill had 
been held up in his store and shot by a boy 
who had formerly been in a reformatory 
and had only been out a short time. Lynn 
Perry, about twelve years old, was beside 
his father in the store. The other boy took 
a shot at him but Lynn dodged into the 
back of the store, got his dad’s gun and 
chased the other into a cotton field near by, 
shooting him in the back of the neck and 
helping to capture him. 

Word came that Bill died Monday after- 
noon in a hospital there in Phoenix. It cer- 
tainly is sad since he leaves four small chil- 
dren and his wife besides an older son who 
helped him in the store and two daughters, 
who by the way, are graduate nurses. One 
made the highest grade in Arizona and New 
Mexico when she took her examination. Last 
night there was a big article in the Phoenix 
paper about the Perrys. Mrs. Perry is of 
royal Pawnee blood, her prother being a 
chief and unmarried. Mrs. Pappan says 
if he dies then Esther Perry, the older 
daughter, will be a Pawnee princess. These 
are cousins of the band leader here, Perry 
Moore, who was one of the employees who 
met me in Holbrook. He is in Phoenix now, 
staying with his cousin Esther who is just 
recovering from a very serious case of pneu- 
monia while the rest of the family take Mr. 
Perry’s body back to Pawnee, Oklahoma. 
Mr. Perry stood high in the Masonic Lodge 
there in Pawnee; and since Mrs. Perry was 
of an important family in the tribe, there 
will, no doubt, be an impressive funeral. 

We are having a great time working on 
an employees’ chorus for Christmas. I 
brought some music back with me and we 
spend the evenings singing. The children 
love to sing, for they have heard the tunes 
before. 

Fort Apache, Ariz. 
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“There is no combination of evil passions 
that may attack a man that he may not con- 
quer in the strength of the Lord if he will. 
The gespel is the good news of a real sal- 
vation from all sin.” 

| 

It is only by labor that thought can be 
made healthy and only by thought that labor 
can be made happy; and the two cannot 
be separated with impunity.—Ruskin. 
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On the Deep 


USED tc read, when I was a boy and read 

the verse that came to my turn in the 
Sunday Bible-reading mother conducted at 
home, about “those that go down to the sea 
in ships.” 

It was a musical, poetic phrase that al- 
ways referred to somebody else. We were 
poor people; not squalid, but people whose 
money was very scarce and whe earned the 
little we had by doing five times as much 
work as people now do for so much money. 

Going “down to the sea in ships” always 
sounded beautiful to me, however; and the 
fact that I knew I could never do this didn’t 
embitter my child mind a particle, for I had 
an imagination that tock longer and more 
amazing trips than any literal-minded per- 
son could take for a million dollars. 

But now I have begun, alternate years, 
going “down to the sea in ships” myself. So 
you who think you can never do any of 
these things need not despair. If anyone 
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WHEN I fare forth in the morning, 
With the firm resolve, “‘This day, 

By God's good grace, with a pleasant face, 
I will follow my chosen way,” 

Then the world seems kind and mellow, 
With the skies serene and bright; 

And my thoughts are blent with a full content 
When | come to my rest at night. 


When I start the day half-hearted, 
Nor pausing to question why, 

With a thankless air and a look of care, 
When the world seems all awry; 

The people I meet are listless 
And cold to a sad degree, 

For the look of phlegm that I give to them 
Is the look they give to me. 


I have pondered the matter deeply, 
And this is the truth I find: 
That my earth and sky are colored by 
My attitude of mind. 
So I mean, henceforth, to fashion 
A pleasanter place to be, 
For I’ve come to know that what I bestow, 
The world gives back to me. 


—Nixon Waterman, in The Christian 


Endeavor World. 
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with my poverty-envircned life could event- 
ually go abroad, any young person of today 
may sometime do so. 

It is not so wonderful as it seemed to me 
when I was a wide-eyed, dreaming farm 
boy; but that does not surprise me; noth- 
ing could be. Yet it is very wonderful and 
stimulating. It is wonderful to the sight and 
stimulating to the faith. As we see the 
works of the Almighty, including those be- 
ings made in his image, spread wider and 
wider over the face cf the earth, the smaller 
grows the possibility of a sane person’s get- 
ting the idea that there is no Creator and no 
underlying—though ununderstandable—pur- 
pose back of and accompanying these things. 

Scme day may you also, who have not yet 
done so, “go down tc the sea in ships,” and 
feel the wonderful, watchful care of the 
“everlasting arms” that uphold you in such 
sweet serenity while the big floating hotel 
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moves majesticaliy toward her and your 
chosen destination. 

And even should nature assert her cver- 
whelming power, which no human intelli- 
gence or man-made device can cope with 
when she extends herself—which is merci- 
fully seldom—one has but to think, “The 
Lord gave me life, and he has the right to 
claim it when he will; blessed be the name 
of the Lord.”—Strickland Gillilan. 


“Down With Isaiah!” 


HE beautiful little city of Plainfield, New 

Jersey, achieved front-page distinction a 
few days ago and it did not have to stage a 
murder mystery to get it, either. 

The citizens who attracted the spotlight of 
notoriety to Plainfield were those who made 
up a so-called “central Board of the Veter- 
ans and Military organizations.” 

According to the New York Herald Tri- 
bune, some in these organizations protested 
against the inscription on the war memorial 
of the “blatant pacifism” cf Isaiah 2:4: 
“They shall beat their swords into plow- 
shares, and their spears into pruning hooks: 
nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.” 

This protest has aroused laughter in many 
quarters, but laughter is not the proper re- 
sponse. These objectors should be thanked 
for their frankness. They have shcwn the 
length to which the professional patriot will 
go and they have dragged out into the open 
the state of mind of many a militarist. 

The war system is in intrenched interest. 
The militarist does not want it disturbed. So 
the spokesmen who protested at Plainfield 
against the great vision of Isaiah of a werld 
at peace enable us to see clearly the logical 
outcome of blind militarism. 

“Down with Isaiah,” the protest amounts 
to. “Let’s get rid of this red, Bolshevist 
nonsense about brotherhcod. Cut out this 
pernicious stuff from the Bible. The Bible 
is an undesirable immigrant. The Bible is 
the work of pacifist Jews. ‘It is unpatriotic 
and un-American.” 

All such militaristic committees have their 
work cut out for them. Unfortunately Isa- 
iah is not the worst offender. The ring- 
leader is another Jew—an unsound agitator 
in the view of thcusands—a dangerous rad- 
ical, quite committed to Peace—his name is 
Jesus.—New York Christian Advocate. 
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There is a powerlessness of utterance in 
our blood that we should fight against, and 
struggle outward towards expression. We 
can educate ourselves to it, if we know and 
feel the necessity; we can make it a Chris- 
tian duty, not only to love, but to be loving 
—not only to be true friends, but to show 
ourselves friendly. We can make ourselves 
say the kind things that rise in our hearts 
and tremble back on our lips—do the gentle 
and helpful deeds which we long to do, and 
shrink back from; and little by little it will 
grow easier—the love spoken will bring the 
answer of love, the kind deed will bring back 
a kind deed in return Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. 
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The Children 


The Boyless Town 


A cross old woman of long ago 
Declared that she hated noise; 

“The town would be so pleasant, you know, 
If only there were no boys.” 

She scolded and fretted about it till 
Her eyes grew heavy as lead, 

And then, of a sudden, the town grew still: 
For all the boys had fled. 


And all through the long and dusty street 
There wasn’t a boy in view; 

The baseball lot where they used to meet 
Was a sight to make one blue. 

The grass was green on every base 
And the paths that the runners made; 

For there wasn’t a soul in all the place 
Who knew how the game was played. 


The cherries rotted and went to waste— 
There was no one to climb the trees; 

And nobody had a single taste, 
Save only the birds and bees. 

There wasn’t a messenger boy—not one— 
To speed as such messengers can; 

If people wanted their errands done 
They sent for a messenger man. 


There was little, I ween, of frolic and noise; 
There was less cf cheer and mirth; 
The sad old town, since it lacked its boys, 
Was the dreariest place on earth. 
The poor old woman began to weep, 
Then she awoke with a sudden scream. 
“Dear me!” she cried, “I have been asleep. 
And, oh, what a horrid dream!” 
—St. Nicholas. 


Frank’s Banded Robin 


LL through the beautiful summer days 

Frank had been watching the birds. 
There was one robin redbreast that he 
called his own, because he had fed it and it 
had become very tame. In the spring the 
robin had built a nest under the rocf of the 
porch, and Frank could look into it from the 
window. First he saw the light blue eggs 
and then the funny-looking baby birds, and 
he watched the mother feed them. Now it 
was almost time for the birds to fly south 
for the winter, and Frank knew that he 
should miss them greatly. 

Just at this time Frank’s Uncle George 
came to the house bringing with him a wire 
trap nearly a yard long. 

“What is that for?” asked Frank. 

“T use it to catch birds so that I can band 
them,” answered his uncle. 

“Band them? What does that mean?” 

“I am employed by the United States Gov- 
ernment to care for birds and to learn all 
that I can about them. My farm is a ‘bird 
sanctuary,’” answered Uncle George. “No 
birds can be killed on my farm. I have built 
places where the birds can bathe and can 
have water to drink. I put out fcod for 
them and do everything I can to make their 
home a pleasant one. I also study their 
habits. Birds are valuable to help farmers 
and to people who have gardens. We ought 
to have more song birds to destroy the in- 
sect pests that eat the crops. 

“Then, too,” ccntinued Frank’s uncle, “the 
Government wishes to know more about the 
habits of the birds—where they spend the 
winter and whether they return to the same 
place in the North the next spring. So on 
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the birds I catch I put a tiny band with a 
number.” 

“O uncle, do you mean that you can catch 
my robin and band him so that we shall 
know where he went from here?” 

“We can try,” answered the uncle. 

The trap was placed on the grcund where 
Frank said he usually fed the robin. Uncle 
George made a little path of seeds leading to 
the trap and put some inside it, too. Then 
Frank and his uncle went into the house that 
the bird might not see them. 

After supper the two looked at the trap, 
but found nothing inside. “I’m going to 
close the trap for the night,’ said Uncle 
Gecrge. “I do not wish any bird to be 
caught and have to stay in it all night. It 
would try to get out and might hurt itself.” 

Early the next morning Frank’s uncle was 
out and again set the trap, and as Frank 
came downstairs before breakfast he met 
his uncle coming in. In his hand he held a 
small box made of netting. 

“Come with me, Frank,” he said, “and we 
will look at the trap.” They found a robin 
fluttering round inside. Frank felt sure that 
it was his particular pet. Uncle George put 
the net box at one end cf the trap where 
there was a door. He opened that, and 
then he gently coaxed the bird into the box. 
When it was safely inside Uncle George 
reached in his hand and took out the robin. 
Holding it securely round the neck he took 
from his pocket a tiny piece of curved metal 
cn which was the number 69,804. Then he 
put this metal ring round the robin’s leg 
and pinched it together with a pair of pliers. 

“See, Frank, it slips up and down on the 
leg and cannot hurt the bird. Now, when 
the robin flies south if some other bird- 
banding agent catches it in his trap he will 
look at the number and send word to Wash- 
ington that he has found robin 69,804 and 
tell where he found him. At Washingtcn 
they will write me about it, and I will tell 
you. Of course it may be that no one will 
catch this particular robin because there are 
a great many birds and only a few people 
banding them.” 

“Could I do it, Uncle George?” 

“No. The Government allows only those 
who know a great deal about birds tc do this 
work.” 

Very often through the winter Frank and 
his mother talked about the robin. Some- 
times they imagined him in Florida, some- 
times in South Carolina. 

When the birds returned in the spring one 
robin seemed so tame that Frank felt sure 
it must be his pet. Soon the bird began to 
build a nest in abcut the same place under 
the porch roof where the nest had been the 
summer before. It was not long before Un- 
cle George came to the house again bringing 
his bird trap. They set it in the old place 
and baited with seeds as they had done be- 
fore and put in pieces of twine and cotton 
for the nest. After a little they caught the 
robin and found the band 69,804 on his leg. 

“QO Uncle George!’ exclaimed Frank, 
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jumping up and down in excitement. “It is 
my robin. That’s the very number you put 
on. Isn’t it splendid? When do you sup- 
pose you will hear from Washington?” 
Uncle George took a paper from his pock- 
et on which was reccrded the report of 
many birds banded. Among them they 
found robin 69,804, caught in Alabama on 
December 24 and again on February 18. 
“Now I know just where my robin spent 
the winter,” said Frank eagerly. “I’m go- 
ing to read all I can find about Alabama so 
that I shall know just what kind of a place 
it is and how it looks down there. You can 
learn a lot about birds by banding, can’t 
you?”—Youth’s Companion. 


en. s - 
Pearls and Smiles 


'TTHERE was a scowl on May’s face, a 

scowl so deep you had to look twice to 
see that her eyes were blue and her face 
really pretty. “I don’t want to wear this 
woolen dress,” she complained; it’s too 
scratchy. And these old stockings scratch, 
too.” 

Aunt Lila lcoked up from her sewing and 
smiled. 

“T guess if you were an oyster we’d have 
plenty of pearls to wear in our rings and 
pins, wouldn’t we?” she asked. 

May looked at her aunt in surprise. 

“What do you mean?” she questioned, 
climbing into the sewing chair and cuddling 
close to her aunt. “Are you going to tell 
me a story? And is it about oysters?” 

“Yes, it is abcut oysters,” answered Aunt 
Lila, “and the oyster is like a little girl I 
know. He doesn’t like anything to scratch 
his tender skin, and that is why we have 
pearls.” 

May’s eyes were growing wider all the 
while. 

“Tt’s this way,” Aunt Lila went on. “In- 
side the oyster’s outer shell he has a very 
tender skin that doesn’t like to be scratched 
or irritated any more than your skin likes 
it. But sometimes a tiny grain of sand 
works its way inside the oyster, and this 
tiny grain scratches and makes the oyster 
feel as uncomfortable as ycur woolen makes 
you feel. But the oyster doesn’t scowl or 
fret, he goes to work forming a liquid which 
surrounds the grain of sand _ so it can’t 
scratch any more. By and by this liquid 
hardens, and after a few years, sometimes 
many years, a perfect pearl is formed. And 
so we have pearls because the oyster doesn’t 
like to have his tender skin scratched.” 

“But, Aunt Lila,” interrupted May, “I 
can’t make pearls just because my woolens 
scratch. What can I do?” 

“That’s just it,’ answered Aunt Lila. 
“Of course, you can’t make pearls, but you 
can smile, can’t you? Just smile at the 
scratchy woolens—smile so hard that you 
forget they scratch. Smiles, you know, are 
precious as pearls.” 

May clapped her hands for joy, and the 
scowl was all gone. 

“Anyhow I’m gcing to try,” she answered. 
“If the oyster can forget his scratches by 
making pearls, then I’ll forget mine by mak- 
ing smiles.”—Child’s Gem. 
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Communications 


A Correction 


Any statement to the effect that the East- 
ern Indiana Christian Conference is oppos- 
ing, or has at any time oppcsed, the Moore- 
land Camp-meeting Association, Mooreland, 
Indiana, is without foundation and entirely 
untrue. There have been no relations, or 
matters of controversy at any time when- 
soever between the Mooreland Camp-meet- 
ing Association and the Eastern Indiana 
Christian Conference. 

Murpock W. BUTLER, Secretary, 

Eastern Indiana Christian Conference. 

Muncie, Indiana, November 29, 1926. 


Low Wages and High Dividends Lauded 


Commenting on your remarks in the last 
Herald, “Forty-one Percent Dividend— 
Twelve Dollars a Week Wages,” ycu, like 
many others, seem to have the impression 
that wages should be paid, not for ability, 
but in proportion to living costs. 

If people are willing to accept and keep 
positions which require little education, 
technical skill, or any other factor which 
ccmmands high wages, they must take small 
pay. The young girls in five and ten cent 
stores, living usually at home, and spending 
their extra pin money for good clothes or 
good times, do not stand in need of sympa- 
thy on account of their low wages. What 
they need is scme one to show them the way 
to make themselves more useful in the world 
than to watch over a counter of goods and 
wrap up what people have bought. Sales 
ability is not even required of these girls. 
They simply do what the customer says. If 
they want more money, they know that by 
study, application, and hard work it is tc be 
had in other lines. Why waste sympathy 
on drones who do not want to improve their 
condition? 

As for the forty-one percent dividend, it 
is to be regretted that such poor use was 
made of it. However, such dividends, cr 
larger, are not uncommon to those who take 
the risks of business, furnish the capital. 
spend years in building up their particular 


lines, work day and night to succeed, and 
finally get, if times happen to be good, some 
reward for their efforts. If it had not been 
for these large dividends, there would have 
been very many less hospitals, colleges, in- 
stitutions for medical research, money for 
missions and salaries for preachers. 

One of the serious objections made to la- 
bor unions is their insistence on such a high 
basis of pay that the incompetent man gets 
mcre than he is worth and the better man 
gets less than he earns. Socialistic ideas 
lead in the same direction. The whole idea 
is defective, because it stifles effort. If a 
man finds he can get the same pay for do- 
ing a little work that he can for doing more, 
he does the little. It is human nature. A 
great thing could be gained if people could 
merely be paid according to their merits, 
and our energy should be devoted tc that. 
By advocating high pay for those not worthy 
of it, you are not contributing to the real 
solution of our economic prcblems. 

E. B. HURLBURT. 


More Correct Statistics Needed 


In its issue for November, The Journal of 
Christian Education gives statistics as to 
twenty-five leading denommations in their 
gifts for 1925, gifts for all purposes. The 
Christians were twenty-third, and averaged 
$13.49. This again demonstrates that one cf 
the outstanding needs of the Christian 
Church is a good statistician. 

While I have not the 1925 figures for the 
Southern Convention, in 1924, exclusive of 
all current expenses, it averaged $16.49 per 
member. For all purposes, the Eastern Vir- 
ginia Conference averaged $47.26 in 1923 
and $42.60 in 1924. It is not probable that 
the Southern Convention averages cver twice 
as much and the Eastern Virginia Confer- 
ence over three times as much as the entire 
Christian denomination. 

I hope that some Elon student will be 
enouvh interested in research work to fur- 
nish correct statistics for 1926. 

J. E. WEsTt. 

Suffolk, Virginia. 


From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND 
Rockingham Conference 

Kittery Point, Maine, December 1—When 
our church was wired for electric lights a few 
years ago it was thought that the street light 
close by would throw ample light on our 
church lawn so no outside light was installed, 
but time has proven beyond all question that 
we needed an outside light, and recently, 
through the kindness and generosity of our 
electrician, Mr. J. Fred Dorr, an outside light 
has been placed over our pulpit window 
which lights our lawn in a fine manner and 
is greatly appreciated by our many church- 
going autoists. — On the evening of No- 
vember 19 an entertainment was given in our 
church which surpassed many of the extra 
good ones we have had there recently. The 
program committee spared no effort in mak- 
ing up a program which was a success in 
every way. Some out-of-town talent was 
secured in addition to some of our own, and 
the entire evening was very much enjoyed 
by the large audience which was present. At 
the close of the program, the committee in- 
vited the entertainers to meet them at the 
parsonage where a social hour was spent and 
light refreshments were served. As the finan- 
cial results were some over forty dollars, 
there can be no question but what it was a 





complete success. — On the evening of the 
twenty-third, Rev. A. H. Fielder, of Ames- 
bury, Massachusetts, our conference presi- 
dent, was present and gav: us a most inter- 
esting account of his visit to our Quadrennial 
Convention at Urbana. It is regretted that 
there were no more present, but those who 
were out were very much pleased with the 
report as given by our brother, and hope to 
have the privilege of hearing him again in 
the future. — Thanksgiving Day was very 
appropriately observed in our town by a com- 
munity service held at the Second Methodist 
Church at Kittery, at which every pastor in 
town was invited to attend and take part in 
the service and also to bring some of his good 
workers with him to assist. The service was 
well attended and very interesting, our 
church being represented by our pastor, also 
by Mrs. Edith Honsberger, who gave a read- 
ing. — Last Sunday our pastor, Rev. Mark 
H. Turner, gave us a fine sermon on “Stew- 
ardship” which was appreciated and enjoyed 
by a good-sized audience. The evening serv- 
ice was of the usual interest and well at- 
tended. The ladies’ quartet of the First Meth- 
odist Church, at North Kittery, was present 
and favored us with some special music, and 
Mr. Chester M. Emery was present and fav- 
ored us with two solos. Our musical program 
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is a very interesting feature of our Sunday 
night services which are now largely attend- 
ed and enjoyed by all. — At the last meeting 
of our official board, held at the home of Mr. 
Leon Coffin, the same officers were reelected 
for the coming year. The annual benevolence 
budget was outlined for the coming year cov- 
ering the General Convention, Home Missions, 
Foreign Missions, Christian Education, 
Franklinton, Aged Ministers’ Home, Confer- 
ence expense fund, and local benevolence. 
Last year the total benevolence of our church 
and its auxiliaries was $246, and we hope 
this year to do better.—Amee. 


ILLINOIS 

Olney, Ill, November 26—Rev. J. M. Car- 
mean is starting out fine in his new work at 
Willow Prairie, also at Glenwood. He re- 
ceived one new member at Glenwood on his 
first appointment and a fine interest pre- 
vailed. Elder Price is now in a series of 
meetings at his Bethsaida charge. President 
John Baughman is now at his Bethlehem 
charge in a series of meetings. He is being 
ably assisted by Rev. Walter Fasnacht, of 
Garrett, Illinois. We notice the local paper 
gives a fine statement in regard to sermons 
preached by Brother Fasnacht. A few hours 
in Newton yesterday brought me in touch 
with a few folks from Newton Church. The 
general verdict is that the church is well 
pleased with its pastor, Rev. John Spencer. 
He is being splendidly received, and his work 
is growing. Pastor Mahan is receiving some 
encouragement in his work here. He has re- 
cently received a letter of transfer of a new 
member to the church here. The Sunday- 
school is increasing under the fine superin- 
tendency of Mr. Crosby. The church is stayg- 
ing a play tonight. Pastor Mahan _ also 
speaks of fine endorsement of the work at 
Louisville. Fine attendance and fine response 
in the obligations of Olney and Louisville. 
The work at Trimble moves up grade. The 
Duplex system was started the first of Octo- 
ber. God is acknowledged in the offering 
each Sunday morning at Sunday-school hour 
on the three Sundays when there is no 
preaching, same as on the preaching Sun- 
day. They have a fine balance in the treas- 
ury in both benevolences and expense fund. 
Our offerings will be remitted quarterly and 
to the several calls. Dr. Douglas is in the 
midst of a revival at Oak Grove. Evangelist 
Charlotte Nash is assisting. Sunday evening 
at our regular appointment at Hidalgo, Lili- 
nois, we will have Bible Night. Prizes will be 
offered for the oldest Bible entered; also for 
the largest, smallest, and the one with most 
interesting bit of history, etc. We hope to 
have some fifty to sixty Bibles entered, and 
a fine program.—Alvin O. Jacobs. 


INDIANA 

Goshen, December 2—The work at Goshen 
is very gratifying. Our new building has 
stimulated an interest throughout the town 
and the entire community. — The annual rab- 
bit feed given by the men of the church was 
the best ever. The Daniel Boons of the 
church went out and bagged eighty-six bun- 
nies for the occasion. Mr. C. E. Cornell, the 
efficient chairman, saw to it that everything 
was in first-class shape for the evening. A 
fine program had been prepared and, with 
Mr. A. E. Martin acting toastmaster, was 
rendered in a way that brought all to the 
place of oneness. The pastor, Rev. O. V. 
tector, was made the center of attraction for 
the evening by the tricks they played and 
jokes that were hurled his way, which evi- 
denced the good will prevailing between pas- 
tor and people. The evening was pronounced 
one of the best ever held in the church. 
There were three hundred and thirty-five 
present. All were seated and served in ban- 
quet fashion in the commodious basement of 
the church, by the young men and ladies of 
the church. — The Young People’s Congress 
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of the Eel River Conference met with us 
Friday and Saturday following Thanksgiving. 
There were one hundred forty-nine registered 
for the opening service, which was more than 
was expected owing to the fact that snow 
and rain fell during the day. When the young 
people get started it takes more than rain 
and snow to stop them. The congress proved 
a real blessing to the young people here. — 
There is a great deal of sickness in the com- 
munity at present, but even with this hand- 
icap the Sunday-school is twenty-five percent 
higher than a year ago.—Correspondent. 


Frankfort, November 26—Just a word 
to say that the Manson Church has just 
lost two of its members by death. Both 


funerals were held yesterday, one from the 
funeral parlors in Frankfort, that of Royal 
Wilson; and that of Amos Barnett from the 
Manson Christian Church. The pastor as- 
sisted in the services for Brother Wilson, 
Rev. Zenor being in charge; while Brother 
Zenor assisted in the Barnett funeral, the pas- 
tor having charge. 30th of the deceased had 
been sick for many months. Brother Barn- 
ett was at church two weeks ago, for the 
first time for a long time, and for the last 
time. May the loving Father protect and 
comfort the  sorrowing relatives, and 
strengthen the church in their loss. The Man- 
son Church observed Thanksgiving day with 
special service and an offering for Near East 





Relief.—E. E. Bennett, Pastor. 
Muncie, November 29—The quarterly ses- 
sion of the Eastern Indiana Christian Con- 


ference convened with the Mt. Zion Christian 
Church Tuesday, November 24, and held ses- 
sions through Wednesday and Thursday fol- 
lowing. Rev. R. P. Arrick is president and 
Rev. A. E. Cortner is the secretary-treasurer. 
The theme of the conference was “Religious 
Education.” The attendance was good and 
the program well rendered. It was a post- 
poned session of the conference in 
quence of conflicting dates with the recent 
Urbana Convention and local Sunday-school 
conventions. Union Thanksgiving services here 
on Thursday forenoon and local church items 
Wednesday afternoon interrupted the writer’s 
attendance. We heard only two of the pro- 
gram addresses, one by Rev. Ernest Treber 
and one by Rev. H. H. Short, and both meas- 
ured up to their usual high standard in pub- 
lic address and Bible studies. The 
closed Thursday evening in charge of Rev. A. 
E. Cortner. We understand Brother Cortner 
gave a fine message, and the conference 
closed in an interesting way. Fine reports 
reach us from the Portland Church under 
the leadership of Rev. H. R. Ferner who is 
now devoting his entire time to the work 
there. We understand that extensive repairs 
will soon begin on their house of worship. 
The outlook there seems more encouraging 
than since the writer has known it. The 
conference is co-operating in that work. The 
Muncie Eighth Street Church is moving ahead 
finely under the leadership of Rev. Guernsey 
Stephens. That work also has never been in 
such fine condition and so promising since 
we have known it as at present. They ex- 
pect to have a series of evangelistic services 
early in January. Dr. McD. Howsare will be 
with the writer at the First Church here, 
January 2-9, in a Kingdom Enlistment cam- 
paign, and we are now preparing for these 
services. This will be Dr. Howsare'’s first 
visit to us in evangelistic services and our 
people are looking forward with real inter- 
est to his coming. Several churches in this 
conference are still without pastors at the 
close of the first quarter of the conference 
year. We so greatly need some system of 
grouping of churches into pastorates by 
which such a disastrous situation might be 
prevented. A meeting of all the pastors of 
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Dr. S. Parkes Cadman says: 


respects conclusive. [t cannot fail 

A well-named book! It is a superb 
guide in helping one to find his way 
through the maze of present contro- 
versies in the churches to a truly con- 
structive position. The chapter on 
“The Great Common Heresy,’ which 
he defines as the failure to take Christ 
seriously in the practical issues of 
modern life, is as incisive and discern- 
ing a piece of writing as we have seen 
in many a day.—Federal Council Bul- 
letin. 


His thought is the best liberal reli- 
gious thought of today. It is stated in 
clear, forcible language and with the 
literary gift which is making his career 
as editor of a religious weekly so 
notable.—The Christian Leader. 


This book is a sane, reverent, and 
positive effort to present a reasonable 
faith in Christ and in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, free from an ignorant literalism 
and from a shallow and infidel liberal- 
ism.—American Church Monthly. 


It is a staving good stick for anybody 
who is’ hobbling over unfamiliar 
ground.—Dr. Burris A. Jenkins, in 


The Christian. 


The spirit of the book is sincere and 
frank. The passion for truth evident. 
It is irenic, it is respectful, it is un- 
equivocally loyal to Jesus Christ, and it 
is informed.—From an editorial in The 
Christian-Evangelist. 


By Alva Martin Kerr, D. D. 


One of the Clarifying Books of the Year 


“Thinking Through’ is an admirable and timely volume. It 
strikes me as being signally sincere, lucid, pertinent, and in many 


The book will make a great Christmas Gift. 
or, with a new subscription to The Herald, $2.30. 


THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING 
ASSOCIATION 
Court and Ludlow Dayton, Ohlo 


Through 


to do great good. 


No volume that has come to our 
notice is saner or more constructive in 
its statement of facts and principles. 
It puts first things first by precept and 
example . Dr. Kerr is the sort of 
thinker who has put us greatly in his 
debt.—From an editorial in The Re- 
formed Church Messenger. 


The simplicity and lucidity that 
make its style distinctive make its ex- 
positions very effective. The deepest 
truths and the most profound distinc- 
tions are stated with a directness and 
clearness that make the book particu- 
larly valuable for the average reader. 
—From an editorial in The Congrega- 
tionalist. 


The spirit of the book is so fine on 
the whole— its plea for free, brotherly, 
progressive, and constructive thinking 
is so much needed—that it deserves al- 
most nothing but praise.—The Chris- 
tian Register. 


The book seems certain to be ac- 
cepted as an important contribution 4 
to the constructive religious thought of 
the day—a day when constructive 
thought is greatly needed.—The Ohio 
Christian News. 


We heartily commend this discussion 
of problems exceedingly vital to the 
welfare of the Church and the King- 
dom.—From an editorial in Zion’s 


Herald. 


Price, $1.25 








this cuuference is called for December 13, 
9:30 a. m., at the writer’s study. The pur- 
pose of this meeting is to form some kind of 
an association by which the of the 
may spend a day together each 
month for mutual helpfulness and the inter- 
ests of our work.—Murdock W. Butler. 


pastors 


conference 


OHIO 

La Fayette, November 30—Since coming to 
our present pastorate many encouraging fea- 
tures of our work have been developed. The 
members of the La Fayette, Harrod, and West 
Minster churches are very responsive to the 
program of the writer. The home-comings 
of the Harrod and La Fayette churches held 


Sunday’s October 31 and November 7 respec- 
tively, were very. successful. Many of the 


non-resident members who once worshiped in 





these churches were present to enjoy the pro- 
gram of the day. A special feature of each 
of the programs was the part the young peo- 
ple put on. Many complimentary notes were 
expressed relative to the programs rendered, 
and the sweet fellowship which prevailed 
among the members. These days Of associa- 
tion were greatly enjoyed by all. The annual 
father and son banquet was held Friday eve- 
ning, November 12. About 150 men and boys 
assembled in the high school gymnasium for 
the banquet and the well prepared program. 
Mr. T. R. Veal, Secretary of the Boys’ De- 
partment of the Y. M. C. A., Lima, Ohio, was 
the principal speaker. A very timely ad- 
dress was given by him. The writer is em- 


phasizing the educational and stewardship 
program of our beloved church. My people 
are very responsive to the appeal. We are 
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hoping for a ready response in the form of 
a worth-while offering to the educational 
work of our Zion. — A_ beautiful and 
thank offering program was 
given by the missionary society of the 
La Fayette Christian Church, Sunday 
evening, November 28. An appreciative 
audience was present to enjoy the evening 
program. Many favorable comments have 
been expressed relative to the value of the 
program to the life of the church. A very 
fine offering was received. The La Fayette 
Church is planning to put on an extensive 
Christmas program. The writer is anticipat- 
ing a unique and clearly presented thought of 
the value and meaning of Christmas. The 
Harrod and West Minster churches are also 
planning their Christmas programs. I had 
the privilege of preaching the annual thanks- 
giving sermon to the Jackson Township 
Grange, Thursday, November 25. A very ap- 
preciative audience was present. <A _ bounti- 
ful dinner was spread at the noon hour. In 
the afternoon at 1:30 o’clock the congrega- 
tion assembled in the hall, and a very im- 
pressive program, consisting of readings, rec- 
itation, and musical numbers was rendered. 


impressive 


The principal speaker of the afternoon was 
Mrs. Durbin, President of the Allen County 
W. T. C. U. She gave a very helpful and in- 


spiring address. A number of persons were 
called upon to give short talks dealing with 
various subjects of vital interest. We have 
reorganized our Sunday-school here accord- 
ing to the latest plan in the field of Christian 
education. We believe the plan will work in 
a very fine shape and meet a growing need 
in the school. So our work is starting out 
in a very encouraging way.—R. E. Emmert, 
Pastor. 


Dayton, December 2—The First Church of 
Dayton, under the leadership of Dr. John F. 
Kauffman, had inspirational attractions for 
each Sunday in November. The first Sunday 
was Guest Day; second, All-membership Day: 
third, Day; fourth, Young 
People’s Day. The response was hearty. The 
church has arranged special services for each 
Sunday in December: and. beginning the first 
of January, the “Seventy Campaign” will open 
with what promises large results.—Corres- 
pondent. 


Home-coming 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Sweet Valley, November 25—On Friday 
night, October 1, the Sweet Valley Christian 
Church was destroyed by fire. Before the 
ashes were cold. a meeting of the church and 
citizens was called, and it was unanimouslv 
voted to rebuild. A building committee was 
appointed, and plans commenced for the new 
building. An architect was enraged. and 
plans selected. Mr. Cook, the architect, has 
designed the new church on the plan of arch- 
itectural stvle to be found in English college 
chapels. The construction will he of hollow 
tile with steel sash art glass windows and 
asbestos roof. The dimensions of the build- 
ing will be 50 by 45. The main auditorium 
will measure 39 hy 40 feet and will have a 
seatine capacity of 175. The pulpit will meas- 
ure 12 by 21. Adjoining the nulpit will be 
the pastor's room. Two large classrooms are 
connected hy folding dcors. so that the addi- 
tional snace can be added to the main audi- 
torium. affording a total seating capacitv of 
275. The contract has been let for $14,000. 
and hy the time this is in print work will 
hegin. The contract calls for it to be readv 
for worship by Easter. We are now holding 
reenlar services in the Mechanics’ Hall with 
splendid interest. 
The people are making a supreme sacrifice 


fine congregations and 


ond effort for the new church. Mvy slogan 
is, “Dedicate Free of Debt” by Easter.—Rev. 
B S. Crosby, Pastor. 
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Rev Alexander Campbell 


~ Burnham 


EV. Alexander Campbell Burnham, son of 

Abraham and Lydia Burnham, was born 
November 18, 1850, in Clintcn County, In- 
diana, and in 1853 his parents came_ to 
Iowa and located on a farm in the southeast 
part of Jackson Township, Guthrie County, 
about four and one-half miles west of Red- 
field. After a few years this farm was sold 


and his father purchased another farm near 
the central part of Jackscn Township, about 
six miles west of Redfield, which was known 
for a great many yearsasthe Abraham Burn- 
ham home. Here he grew to mature manhocd 
and on September 14, 1870, he was united 
in marriage with Miss Mary L. Lewis and 
they began the battle of life on forty acres 
of brush land about three miles south of 
Linden. Two children blessed the union of 
these lives, both boys. One was permitted 
to stay with them for only a few moments 
and the Spirit returned to God who gave it. 
The other, Robert Stanley, lived to be a 
man twenty-six years of age and he, too, 
was called across the river we call death. 

On February 7, 1871, he was converted to 
the Christian faith and life and was at cnce 
buried with his Lord in baptism. Soon after 
his conversion he felt that his Lord was 
calling him to preach the gospel that had so 
blessed and saved him and had given him 
such a bright hope of eternal life. 

He began preaching at the Union Chapel 
Christian Church where he was converted, 
and many others were led to turn to the 
Lord through his earnest appeals. Thus by 
the fruit of his labors his life work became 
fixed in the purpose of his heart and during 
his active work as a minister of the gospel 
he served as pastor of many churches and 
he also organized many other new churches. 
He was pastor for several years at Fairview 
and Loucks Grove, Wheelers Grove for 
twelve years, Griswold two years, Victcry 
Center, Madrid, Forrest Home, Truro, and 
Peru. He organized the Christian Church 
in Linden where a house of worship was at 
once built in 1892 and also the Shiloh Chris- 
tian Church where a house of worship was 
also built, and for these two churches he 
served as pastor for a great number cf 
years. Besides all these he held meeting and 
organized churches at many other places, 
such as Greenvale, the Dubbs Schoolhouse, 
the Franklin Schoolhouse, and many others. 

About ten years ago his health began to 
fail and he was obliged to give up all regu- 
lar active work for the churches. He passed 
peacefully away from his earthly habitation 
in Linden cn the evening of November 24, 
1926, at the age of seventy-six years. He 
leaves to mourn his departure. his wife and 
one foster daughter, three brothers, one sis- 
ter. and one grandchild. Bertie Passmore, 
and other relatives; and his friends can only 
be numbered by the hundreds, who feel that 
their lives have been made better and hap- 
pier because he lived and his life, as well as 
his preaching, pointed the way to God, truth, 
and righteousness. 

The funeral was held November 26, first 
at the home a short service was held and at 
the church at twe p. m, where a large con- 
course of relatives and friends were gath- 
ered to pay their last tribute to one who had 
ministered to the greater part of the entire 
audience as pastor and friend in their times 
of sorrow and bereavement. The funeral 
was conducted by Rev. J. M. Kauffman, of 
Madrid. Iowa. The body was laid to rest 
in the West Linn Cemetery. 


R. A. LEwIs. 
Linden, Towa. 
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Proceedings of The General 
Convention of the 
Christian Church 
Now Ready 


Every member of the Christian 
Church should know what was 
done at this great Convention. 


It is a book of 400 pages. Price 
50c per copy. 
Send Your Order Now 


to 


THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING 
ASSOCIATION 


219 South Ludlow Street 
DAYTON, OHIO 











Indiana Miami Reserve Young 
People’s Congress 


ONE of the finest young people’s meetings 

we have been privileged to visit was 
held at the Whetstone Church in the Indiana 
Miami Reserve Conference, Friday and Sat- 
urday, November 26 and 27. In spite of a 
real November storm on the opening day, 
over seventy-five young people and a num- 
ber of adults, from eight or nine churches, 
registered and shared in the meeting. The 
session opened with a social time and ban- 
quet on Friday, followed by an evening ses- 
sion over which Lilburn Stottlemyer pre- 
sided. Music was contributed to the pro- 
gram by young people from a number of 
churches, and the address of the evening 
was on the thought, “Where Are We Go- 
ing?” in which it was pointed out that our 
Young People’s Congresses are starting out 
toward the goals of Friendship, Christian 
Character, and Service to Others. The Sat- 
urday morning program was in charge of 
the young people, and fine talks were given 
on “Youth and the Home,” by Florence 
Jackson; “Youth and Christian Endeavor,” 
by Lilburn Stottlemyer; “Youth in the Sun- 
day-school,” by Rev. Opal Gilmore; “Youth 
in the Church,” by Mona Belle Albright; 
“Youth in the School,” by Rev. J. W. Stew- 
art; “Youth in the Business World,” by Mr. 
Whetstone. Rev. J. Wesley Stewart brought 
messages of encouragement from a number 
of the ministers of the conference before 
the picnic dinner which was served by 
the women of the Whetstone Church at 
noon. 

In the afternoon, the business period 
came, and the following officers were 
elected: President, Lilburn Stottlemyer; 
Secretary, Mona Belle Albright. They also 
elected chairmen for the three districts in- 
to which the Conference is to be devided. 
The Resolution Committee challenged the 
young people of the Conference to do the 
following things during the coming year: 
To hold rallies in each of the three dis- 
tricts to endeavor to interest the young 
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people of every church; to support a mis- 
sionary outpost in Japan; to have the young 
people of each church present a missionary 
program or pageant during the year; to 
send ten young people to Defiance Summer 
School next year; and to double the number 
of Christian Endeavor societies in the Con- 
ference during the coming year. The chal- 
lenge was accepted with a unanimous vote 
of the delegates present. The closing ad- 
dress, given by Miss Eldredge, was fol- 
lowed by *an impressive closing friendship 
circle service. 

This is the first time the young people 
of this Conference have come’ together as 
an organization, although under the leader- 
ship of their counselors, Mrs. J. W. Stewart 
and Rev. Ed. Featherstone, they have for 
the past two years had charge of a session 
at the annual conference, a service which 
they plan to continue. With the spirit of 
earnestness and of desire to serve clearly in 
evidence at Whetstone on November 26 and 
27, there is no reason why, if these young 
people work out their program in harmony 
with the program of the Conference and 
with the help and encouragement which the 
pastors and other leaders promised, Indiana 
Miami Reserve Conference may not see dur- 
ing the coming year great growth in num- 
bers and service in its work. 

Lucy M. ELDREDGE. 


William Carey’s Vision 


HEN I was in England some time ago 

I preached in the St. Andrew’s Street 
Church, Cambridge, near the famous Uni- 
versity. After the service some of the men 
came up and told me that the chair that 
stood just back of the pulpit desk and in 
which I had sat during part of the service 
was William Carey’s chair. I did not know 
it in advance or I should not have occupied 
it, but would have insisted that they bring 
me another chair. But I have thought of 
it much since then, and I have prayed that 
having sat in William Carey’s chair, I might 
have William Carey’s vision. 

There was a man whose life seemed hope- 
lessly shut up and narrow. He was the 
pastor of a little Baptist church at Moul- 
ton, England. He partly supported him- 
self by cobbling shoes. In after years he 
emphasized the humbleness of his work, and 
when some one alluded to his having been a 
shoemaker he corrected him and said, “No, 
a cobbler, sir, a cobbler.” 

But while William Carey cobbled he looked 
at life in a big way. He had hung up on 
the wall in front of him a map of the world, 
so that while he lived in a little village he 
had a world-wide outlook. He studied and 
worked and thought and prayed, and at last 
the conviction pressed itself upon him that 
he must go to the foreign field. He went 
to India, as you know. He became one of 
the most learned men in the world. He did 
most of the work of rendering the Bible 
into twenty-five or thirty tongues and made 
the Scriptures accessible to 300,000,000 of 
people, nearly one-third of the inhabitants 
of the world. 
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consideration. 


Order at once. 





Doran’s Minister’s Manual 


A Wonderful Source Book of Inspiration 
A Study and Pulpit Guide for 1927 
Edited by Rev. G. B. F. HALLOCK, D. D. 


This manual begins with the first Sunday in January 
and concludes with the last Sunday in December. A 
theme is selected for each week and around this theme are 
gathered sermons by the greatest preachers, hymn selec- 
tions, prayers, salutations, children’s sermons, poetry, 
quotations, illustrations, texts for sermons, prayer meet- 
ing discussions, and, in addition, notes on the Interna- 
tional Sunday-school Lesson. 

All of the important days of the year are given special 
There is material for New Year’s, Lin- 
coln’s Birthday, Washington’s Birthday, Lent, Easter, 
Mother’s Day, Children’s Day, Commencement, Labor 
Day, Thanksgiving, Christmas, and others. 

There are one hundred and twenty sermons, sixty 
children’s sermons, and actually hundreds of fresh, quot- 
able illustrations and poetical selections. 

Blank pages are provided for use in developing the 
theme and there is a weekly memo calendar for noting 
engagements and church announcements. 


IF IT HELPS YOU OVER ONE DULL WEEK, 
IS IT NOT WORTH THE PRICE OF THE BOOK? 


Nearly 600 pages, packed full of ideas. 


Bound for service. 


Address: The Christian Publishing Association 
Dayton, Ohio 


Net $2.00. 








William Carey never lived a small life. 
Sitting there on that cobbler’s bench he was 
in God’s sight one of the great men of the 
world. He was greater than any monarch 
of his time. His old bench was a more royal 
seat than any throne I have ever read of. 
For he had a mind that could shatter the 
narrow walls of his cobbler’s shop and look 
out over all the world, and he had a heart 
that could gather up all the needs of hu- 
manity and bear them in prayer before his 
God. When a vision like that comes to a 
man, if he entertains it and follows its 
suggestions, it lifts him out of littleness 
into bigness at once. William Carey was 
one of the biggest men in every way that 
the world has known. I often wish that 
great soul of his might have known how his 
influence would grow in the world and how 
his example would prove a source of never- 


failing inspiration to those who labor for 
God.—F'rank M. Goodchild. 


A Great Mother 

ILFRED T. GRENFELL, he of Labra- 

dor, is speaking of his boyhood and his 
home. “In lcoking back on my youth after 
many years, I have come to feel that reli- 
gion, to deserve the title, should bear the 
stamp of normality.” He tells us about his 
mother. After he had grown up, new light 
opened up to him, and showed him “what 
Christ had meant” to him in his normal 
boyhood; mcre, he says, than he had ever 
been conscious of. ‘He meant a mother 
who brought him right into our family life 
just by doing daily what he would do in her 
place.” And this is beautiful: “To the 
mind of every boy, the mother he loves pcs- 
sesses naturally sources of wisdom which 
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are not open to him. He does not query or 
analyze the fact. With our mother we some- 
how knew that she had a knewledge cf 
truth which we did not have, and unques- 
tionably she had. It was the inner light that 
Christ says comes from following in his 
footsteps. Even later in life, when our con- 
ceit of intellect was betraying us into sup- 
posing that if we could not with our protc- 
plasmic brain cells comprehend or find an 
answer to every difficulty, we must, in order 
to be honorable, refuse to believe it, we still 
found in her assurance something that sat- 
isfied us.” 

His mother was a remarkable woman who 
reared a family cf four boys, ran a school, 
and met family complications, we are told, 
that were sufficient to break the calm of al- 
most any mind. How truly many sons, now 
grown mature, would say, with Grenfell, 
“Nothing of this was ever known to me. 
Only after she had left us did I discover this 
wonderful record cf stewardship through the 
passing years during which we had taken 
éverything for granted and unthinkingly ac- 
cepted all that we wanted.”—The Christian 
Register. 


Do You Know the Bible? 


HE learned Prince of Granada, heir to 

the Spanish throne, imprisoned by order 
of the Crown, for fear he should aspire to 
the throne, was kept in solitary confinement 
in the old prison at the Palace of Skulls, 
Madrid. After living thirty-three years in 
this tomb, death came to his release, and the 
following remarkable researches taken from 
the Bible and marked with an old nail on 
the rough walls of his cell, told how the 
brain sought employment through the 
weary years. 

In the Bible the word Lord is found 1,853 
times; the word Jehovah 6,855 times, and 
the word Reverend but once in Psalm 111:9. 
Psalm 119:8 is the middle verse of the Bible; 
Esther 7:9 is the longest verse of the Bible, 
and the shortest is John 11:35. In Psalm 
107 four verses are alike; all the verses 
of 186 Psalm end alike. No names or words 
with more than six syllables are found in 
the Bible. The 37th chapter of Isaiah and 
the 19th chapter of II Kings are alike. The 
word girl appears only once in the Bible, 
Joel 3:3. There are found in the books of 
the Bible 3,586,483 letters, 777,693 words, 
31,373 verses, 1,189 chapters and 66 books. 
Acts 26 is the finest chapter to read; the 
most beautiful chapter, Psalm 23; the most 
inspiring promises, John 6:37, Matt. 11:28, 
Psalm 37:4; for the new convert, Isa. 9:1, 
2; all who flatter themselves with vain 
boastings of their perfectness should learn 
Matt. 6, and all humanity should learn 
6 :20-49.—Selected. 
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The trouble is that you and I are looking 
for the great giants in the way, and we neg- 
lect the little things; and it is the little 
things that cause us trouble when it comes 
to keeping our minds and hearts stayed on 
the Lerd Jesus Christ.—Melvin E. Trotter. 
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Keeping the Faith 


T is never easy to stand by the bier of a 
cherished friend, especially if he be one 
who has passed out suddenly at the peak 
of his mental and spiritual powers, at the 
very zenith of his usefulness. But what a 
consolation, in the hour of overwhelming 
sorrow, if we can think and speak of such 
a friend as one who has kept the faith. 
What an unanswerable testimony is pro- 
vided by a consecrated and consistent life! 
There is nothing so potent in all the world. 
It always has been, and always will be, 
God’s best argument for the supremacy of 
the spiritual over the material, for the pri- 
macy of the true, the beautiful, and the good. 
The richest asset of human history is the 
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THE ORDINARY PREACHER 
HE never had a title, though D. D.’s were 


not a few; 

He never saw his name within the columns 
of Who's Who. 

They never asked him to prepare a sermon 
for the press, 

Nor was he often called upon to make a big 
address. 

He had very little money, but he had a lot of 
sense, 

And he. knew a lot of people and he had 
their confidence. 


He was not a grandstand player and he 
didn’t advertise; 

He did not cultivate an air of seeming over- 
wise. 

Sometimes his dress was tacky, and some- 
times he labored hard 

At shocking wheat or milking cows or clean- 
ing up the yard. 

He had many disadvantages, 
make amends 

It seems that he was able to secure a lot of 
friends. 


but then to 


It takes all kinds of people, so we hear, a 
world to make; 

The rich, the poor, the high, the low, the 
genuine, the fake. 

Each has his little corner in the universe to 
fill, 

And the preacher of our story did his duty 
with a will. 

In a patronizing manner you may say, “Poor, 
simple soul!” 

But we know he'll answer “‘present’” when 
his Master calls the roll. 


—Rev. W. F. Graham, in United 
Presbyterian. 
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good example of those who, having finished 
their course in faith, now rest from their 
earthly labors, but who, being dead, con- 
tinue to speak to us by their inspiring rec- 
ord of lofty ideals and beautiful ministries. 
—Rceformed Church Messenger. 


Take any page in the life of Jesus, and 
one has always the feeling that it might 
have been written yesterday, or today. He 
was so in touch with life, and so in tune 
with the Infinite, that we can hardly think 
that He moved to and fro in a day far gone. 
Nor is the reason far to seek. Outward 
changes have been many, but in its essen- 
tial realities life remains today what it was 
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then, and what it will be ages hence. Be- 
cause Jesus lived the eternal life in time, 
He is a citizen of every age and every lan‘. 
—Joseph. Fort Newton. 


Music in Rests 


HERE is no music in rest, but there is 

the making of music in it.’”’ In our whole 
life melody the music is broken off here 
and there by “rests,” and we foolishly think 
we have come to the end of the tune. God 
sends a time of forced leisure, sickness, 
disappointed plans, frustrated efforts, and 
makes a sudden pause in the choral hymn of 
our lives, and we lament that which ever 
goes up to the ear of the Creator. How does 
the musician read the rest? See him beat 
the time with unwavering count and catch 
up the next note true and steady, as if no 
breaking-place had come in between. Not 
without design does God write the music 
of our lives. . Be it ours to learn the time, 
and not be dismayed at the “rests.” They 
are not to be slurred over, not to be omit- 
ted, not to destroy the melody, not to change 
the keynote. If we look up, God himself 
will beat the time for us. With the eye on 
him we shall strike the next note full and 
clear. If we say sadly to ourselves, “There 
is no music in a rest,” let us not forget 
“there is the making of music in it.” The 
making of music is often a slow and painful 
process in this life. How patiently God 
works to teach us! How long he waits for 
us to learn the lesson!—John Ruskin, in 
The Watchman-Examiner. 


Christ Our Substitute 


HERE is a story told of a Frenchman 

who was drafted during the Napoleonic 
wars into the French army. He claimed 
that he was exempt from service, and when 
asked what was the ground of his exemp- 
tion, he said: 

“T’m dead. I was drafted before and I 
procured a substitute, and my substitute 
went to battle and was killed. He died in 
my place and hence I’m a dead man as far 
as conscription goes.” 

The officer to whom he applied for re- 
lief from conscription would not listen. The 
man appealed to the emperor and the em- 
peror acknowledged the plea, saying: 

“Yes, judicially you are dead and you 
can go to your home; you are perfectly 
free.” 

He obtained that freedom because he 
claimed it through the work of another. 
We can do the same thing; we can claim 
redemption from the power of sin through 
the work of Jesus Christ, who died to re- 
deem us from sin.—Canon F. E. Howitt. 
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“We can never know how far a small sin 
may carry one. Sin goes in flocks and one 
leads to another in an endless chain. Christ 
frees us from all sin, so that it may no 
longer have dominion over us.” 

















